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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF HIS MAJESTY, 


Another year—a year of solitude, 

Of darkness, yet “of peace, has past—and he, 
The father of his people, marks it not— 
Alike to him the seasons and their change. 


HAVING already presented our 


fair readers will brief memoirs of 


her late Majesty and H. R. H. the 
Prince Regent, we this month add 
to the series a short biographical 
sketch of our venerable and afflicted 
Sovereign. 

George the Third, the eldest son 
of Frederic, Prince of Wales, who 
died before the late King, was born 
on the 4th of June, 1735, and suc- 
ceeded his grandfather, Ge urge the 
Second, the 25th of October, 1760. 
The death of the late King baving 
been notified in due form to the 
Heir Apparent, who was then at 
Kew, he immediately repaired to 
Carlton House, to meet the privy 
council, when he expressed his 
deep sense of the loss sustained by 
the nation, and his own insuftici- 
ency to support, as he wished, the 
Joad which fell upon him at so eri- 
tical and unexpected a juncture, 
— But,” said he, “ animated by 
the tenderest affection for my na- 
tive country, and depending upon 
the advice, experience, and abili- 
ties of your lordships, and on the 
Support of every honest man, I 
enter with cheerfulness into this 
arduous situation, and shall make 
it the business of my life to pro- 
mote in every thing the clory and 
happiness of these kingdoms, to 
preserve and strengthen the con- 
stitution in both ¢ horch and state; 
and, as I mount the throne in the 
Fol. IJT,--eDecember, 1819. 


midst of an expensive, but just 
and necessary war, 1 shall endeas 
vour to prosecute it in the manner 
most likely to bring on an bonour- 
able and lasting peace, in coucert 
wiih my allies.” This declaration 
was ordered to be made- public, at 
the request of all the members pre- 
sent. 

On the day after his Majesty’s 
accession he was proc laimed with 
the usual ceremonies, and on the 
eusuing day added his brother, the 
Duke of York, and John, Earl of 
Bute, to the privy y counc! iL 

When his Majesty ascended the 
throne, the people were but little 
acquainted with his monners aad 
sentiments; the jealousy which 
the late King had always enter- 
tained of the Princess Dowager of 
Wales having prevented her and 
her son from frequent ing the court, 
and all apparent intercourse with 
them being avoided by those who 
wished to retain the King’s favour, 
his education was conducted in the 
most private manner; it was not, 
however, deficient tna moral, what- 
ever it might have been in a poli- 
tical, view; and as his Majesty was 
the first of his family who was born 
in England, and supposed to be 
free from the predilection of his 
two predecessors for their conti- 
nental possessions and alliances, 
the whole nation looked forward 
with the fullest confidence towards 
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their new monarch ; public expec- 

tation was excited to an extraordi- 

nary degree, and loyal addresses 
oured ia from all quarters. 

Ou the opening of parliament, 
his Majesty, in the course of his 
speech, suid: ‘ Born and educated 
in this country, £ glory im the 
name of Briton! and the peculiar 
happiness of my life will ever con- 
sist in promoting the welfare of a 
people, whose loyalty and warm 
aflection to me I consider as the 
preatest and most permanent secu- 
rity of my throne; and [ doubt not 
but their steadiness in those prin- 
ciples will equal the firmness of my 
invariable resolution to adbere to, 
and strengthen, ccellent con- 
stitution in church and state; and 
to maintain the toleration invio- 
lable. ‘Phe civil and religious rights 
of my loving subjects are equally 
dear to me with the most valuable 
pernpenees of my crown 5 and, as 
the surest foundation of the whole, 
and the best means to draw down 
the divine favor on my reign, it is 
my fixed purpose to countenance 
and encourage the pri actice of true 
religion and virtue.’ Sentiments 
such as these could not fail of con- 
firming ail the former preposses- 
sions of the people in his favor, 


this ex 


Every noble, patriotic, and en- 
de ariug sentiment that it contained 
produc ced a corresponding emotion 
in the minds of lis hearers 5 and 


the moment it was published, the 
whoie nation read it with eagerness 
and rapture. The addresses of the 
Lords and Commons were dictated 
by the same spirit, and were most 
lieartily concurred in by every 
lover of his country, by every man 
of sense and virtue in the king- 
dom. 

On the close of the session, his 
Majesty evinced a traly disinte- 
rested, magnanimous, and patriotic 
disposition, by rece: 
the pa arliament, lu his speech from 


ythen ding to 
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the throne, that they should make 
the offices of the judges, which till 
then had determined on the demise 
of the monarch, permanent during 
their good behaviour, and should 
settle ‘such salaries upon them as 
would render them totally inde- 
pendent of the crown, This care 
to secure the expounders of the 
British code of laws, in the exer- 
cise of their high functions, from 
all influence whatever, a point so 
essentially necessary to our dearest 
privileges, augured most favour- 
ably of the King’s wisdom and li- 
berality, Parliament expressed 
their strong sense of it, and passed 
an act accordingly. 

Ou the 8th of September, 1739, 
his Majesty was married to the 
Princess Charlotte Sophia of Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz ; full particulars 
of which will be found in our ac- 
count of her late Majesty, 

A proclamation had been issued 
in July, appointing the 22nd of 
September for the King’s corona- 
lion ; anda similar notice was now 
published in the Gazette, declaring 
it to be his Majesty’s intention 
that the Queen should be crowned 
at the same time, A commission 
had also passed the great seal, con- 
slituting a court to decide the pre 
tensions of such people as laid 
claim to different offices and privi- 
leges upon that occas’on, and West- 
minster-hall was prepared for the 
coronation banquet, by removing 
the courts of judicature, and erect- 
ing walleries for the accommadation 
of spectators. 

About uine o’clock in the morn- 
ing of the day appotuted tor the 
soleinnity, their Majesties and the 
Princess Dowager went from St 


James’s, through the Park, in 
chairs, and thetr attendants in 


mr, 
Phe 


ards 
Warcs, 


coactes, to Wesiminster-hail, 
Kine retired inte the court of 
and the Queen into the black red’s 
room, where they continucd until 


es Rie Ce 


the officers of arms ranged the 

rocession to order. Their Ma- 
jesties then taking their seats at 
the upper end of the hall, the four 
swords and spears were presented 
according to form, and laid upon 
the table before the King The 
Bible and the regalia were next 
brought from the Abbey by the 
dean and prebendaries ; and, after 
being laid before their Majesties, 
were delivered by the King’s com- 
mand to the lords entitled to be the 
bearers of them. The procession 
began to move at eleven o’clock. 

Though the Princess -dowager 
of Wales and the younger branches 
of her family did not walk in the 
procession of their Majesties, they 
afforded no small gratification to 
the public by forming a separate 
party, and going, a little before 
the grand proeession began, from 
the House of Lords, across Old 
Palace-Yard, to the Abbey, on a 
platform erected for that purpose. 
Her Royal Highness was led by 
the hand by Prince William Henry. 
Her train was short, and therefore 
not borne by any person: her hair 
flowed down her shoulders in easy 
curls: she wore a circlet of dia- 
monds round her head, but no cap, 
Her Highness was followed by the 
rest of her children, Prince Fre- 
deric handing the Princess Louisa 
Anne, and Prince Frederick Wil- 
liam handing his youngest sister, 
Caroline Matilda. The Princes 
were all dressed in white and sil- 
ver, and the two Princesses wore 
slips with hanging sleeves. Se- 
veral persous of rank, but who had 
not a right to walk with their Ma- 
Jesties, attended her Royal High- 
ness ; and at the close of her suite 
appeared the three Mahometan 
ambassadors, then at the English 
court, im the proper dresses of their 
country. 

lt is much easier to conceive 
than to describe the eagerness and 
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pressure of the spectators, The 


seats of the coronation theatres, as 


they were calied, the benches and 
scaffolding on each side of the 
streets, and every commodious or 
elevated spot which movey could 
procure, were covered chiefly with 
persons of fortune in all the rtch- 
ness and variety of dress; while 
the crowds below, and as far as 
the most distant view of the plat- 
form could be obtained, exhibited 
the appearance of a pavement of 
human heads and faces. In short, 
such a prodigious concourse of 
people, and such perfect unanimity 
of affection for their King and 
Queen, had never before been equal- 
led on any similar occasion. 
About half an hour past one, 
their Majesties entered the Abbey, 
where they assisted for several 
hours inall the solemnand religi- 
ousacts which preceded and follow- 
ed the ceremony of the coronation. 


At the instant the crown was placed- 


on the King’s head, the trumpets 
sounded ; the Park and Tower guns 
fired, in consequence of a signal 
given by a man placed on the top 
of the dome; and all the people, 
with loud and repeated shouts, cried 
Gop SAVE THE Kine! It was 
aimost dark when the procession 
returned to Westminster - Hall, 
me at the approach of their 
Majestics, was suddenly lighted 
oi near ‘three thousand wax cane 
dles, and soon afterwards displayed 
a wore aucnpinion banquet, well- 
suited to the dignity of those wha 
were to be entertained. Between 
the first and second course, the 
ceremony of the challenge, ad- 
dressed to ¢ any person who should 
deny the King’s right, was per- 
formed by the champion of Eng- 
land, according to ancient custom. 
At ten o’clock, their Majesties and 
the rest of the company withdrew, 
and the hall-doors were thrown 


open to the populace, 
9,9 
ad l - 
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As the Kings and Queens of 
Great Britain are always enter- 
tained at Guildhall by the magis- 
trate who happens to be chosen in 
the year of the coronation, extra- 
ordinary preparations were made 
for the reception of their Majes- 
ties ; who, with a great number of 
the nobility, ionoured the banquet, 
in the midst of the warmest and 
most unanimous expressions of 
loyalty and attachment ever known 
on any former occasion. 

In 1765 his Majesty was very 
seriously indisposed, and on the 
24th of April te recommended to 
Parliament, on his recovery, “ to 
make such provision as would be 
necessary, should any of his chil- 
dren suceced to the throne before 
they respectively attained the age 
of eighteen years ;” aud proposed 
to their consideration, to “empower 
him to appoiat, by instruments in 
writing under his sign-manuel, 
either the Queen, or any person of 
the royal family usualiy residing 
in Great Britain, to be the guar- 
dian of the person of such succes- 
sor, and the regent of tiese king- 
doms, until such successor should 
attain the age of eighteen years, 
under the same restrictions as had 
been provided by a regency act 
which had been passed on the death 
of the late Prince of Wales.” A 
bill to this effect was carried 
through the House of Lords ; but, 
in the House of Commons, a ques- 
tion arose on the words, “ or any 


other of the royal family.” Tie 
ministers replied, that it meant 


the descendants of George the Se- 
cond, ‘This interpretation, as it 
tended to exclude the Princess- 
dowager of Wales, was displeasing 
to the King, although her name 
was expressly inse rted on the next 
reading of the bill. 

It is not exactly within our pro- 
vince to discuss the political events 
ef the reign—the causes which 
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gave rise to the Letters of Junius, 
in 1769-70—the remonstrances of 
the city of London—the unprece- 
dented reply of the Lord-Mayor, 
Beckford, to his Majesty, and other 
equally interesting and important 
topics, we shall therefore merely 
advert to such circumstances as 
are more immediately illustrative 
of his Majesty’s general character. 
Mr, Onlton, in his Memoirs 
of her late Majesty, relates the 
following interesting occurrence, 
which took place in the year 1784, 
The King and Queen used oc- 
casionally to have their private 
rides and walks together. In one 
of those unostentatious excursions 
their Majesties were suddenly over- 
taken by a violent storm; the 
rain descended in torrents, and the 
thunder awfully roared. The 
Queen was so much alarmed, that 
slie ran towards a small hovel, 
which she perceived at some dis- 
tance, followed by the King. Her 
Majesty entered previously to her 
royal consort’s arrival, and having 
merely requested shelter from the 
storm, the cottager had not the 
least conception of the illustrious 
personages to whom she had the 
honour of affording a temporary 
asylum. Being, “however, natu- 
rally kind and courteous, she placed 
chairs fer her royal guests, and 
while preparing her chi idren’s sup- 
per, lamented that she conld offer 
no otker refreshment than brown 
bread. ‘ Alas!” she cried, with 
a heavy sigh, “had your honours 
been here a few years back, I could 
have given you, though 1 say it 
that should not say it, some of the 
finest bacon in afi England ; aye, 
bacon fit for their Majesties.” 
During this speech the King’s 
eyes bad been fixed upon a bacon- 
rack, of which his Majesty did not 
know the use; and, having en- 
quired, the poor woman exclaimed, 
“ Ah, Sir, that is a piece of use- 
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Yess lumber now, thongh time was 
when it had been laden with three 
er four flitches of bacon.” This 
observation naturally led to an 
enquiry into the canses which had 
produced the privation of domestic 
comforts, and their Majesties were 
soon made acquainted, in a simple 
but ondissenibled manner, with a 
train of calamities which excited 
the warmest sympathy in their 
susceptible hearts. 

“ Well, my good woman,” ex- 
claimed the Queen, “ I do not de- 
spair of seeing your bacon-rack 
again well-stored ; and, when itis, 
remember [ bespeak a spare-rib of 
you, as [ am remarkably fond of 
pork.” This was said with such 
apparent good-nature, that the poor 
woman immediately rejoined, ‘‘ God 
bless your feeling heart! Oh dear! 
if ever itshould be my lot to fatten 
another pig, the best j joint shall be 
yours: but the Lord knows when 
that will be, my good lady, for 
poverty is nol the greatest of 
my troubles: we have a poor sick 
child, whe has cost us a mort of 
money, I may say, almost ever 
since she was born, and for the 
last twelve months we have not 
been able to buy any doctor’s stuff 
at all.” 

Their Majesties now eagerly 
enquired the sufferer’s complaint, 
and the poor woman, to satisfy 
the curiosity of her sympathetic 
guests, immediately opened the 
door of an inner apartment, and 
displayed her afflicted child on a 
tressel bed, with merely a few rags 
to cover her, and apparently in the 
last stage of a decline. Their 
Majesties were exccedingly affect- 
ed, and after a few consolatory 
words to the afflicted parent, the 
Queeu presented her with some 
money, and promised that she 
should hear from her in a short 
time. 

As soon as their Majesties. had 


yesty ; 
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reached Windsor, the house-apo- 
thecary (Mr. Dundas) was sum- 
moned into the royal presence, 
and received orders to pay every 
possible attention to the invalid; 

but first of all to inquire whether 
the inhabitants of the lowly dwell- 
ing were real objects of charity, 
and had not incurred the misfor- 
tunes under which they laboured 
through idleness or depravity. 

The result of these enquiries 
being perfectly satisfactory, her 
Majesty dispatched Mr. Dundas 
to the inhabitants of the humble 
cottage at an early hour on the 
following day. Upon opening the 
door, the gentleman made known 
the purpose of his visit, informing 
the poor woman that he attended 
her child by order of the Queen. 
“ Tre Queen, Sir!” she exclaim- 
ed, ‘God Almighty bless her Ma- 
! I cannot conceive how she 
knew I had a sick child.” 

“ Your memory must be very 
short, my good woman,” replied 
Mr. Dundas, “Did not the King 
and Queen take shelter from a 
thunder sterm in this cottage last 
night ?” 

“The King and Queen!” she 
echoed with a look of astonish- 
ment, blended with apprehension— 
“« Lack-a-dazy ! then I must be 
ruinated outright, for I never se 

nuch as knelt dow ntothem. Oh, 
Sir, sure that good lady and gen- 
tleman can never be the King and 
(Queen,”’ 

Though the gentleman had net 
much difficulty in convincing the 
woman of the truth of lis asser- 
tions, yet he had no small trouble 
in tranquillizing the apprehensions 
of her mind, when she thought of 
the familiar manner in which she 
presumed to converse with Ma- 
jesty. Soon, however, the ap- 
pearance of one of the Queen’s 
attendants, with suitable apparel 
for the children, and an ample 
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supply of provisions, particularly 
proper nutriment for the poor in- 
valid, dissipated all apprehensions, 
and the woman’s fears were super- 
seded by sensations of gratitude 
and delight. On the following 
day a sow ready to farrow was 
conducted to the premises, toge- 
ther with a sum of money sufficient 
to extricate the husband from those 
difficulties the poor woman had so 
feelingly described; and by the 
aid of which these truly grateful 
people were enabled to resume the 
comforts they had formerly enjoyed. 

Through the skill and attention 
of Mr. Dundas, the invalid gradu- 
ally recovered ; hence we may be 
convinced that many a valuable 
life is sacrificed through the want 
of the care and atteution of a good 
Samaritan. Content now filled the 
breast of each inhabitant of this 
humble retreat, and gratitude was 
so strongly impressed upon the 
heart of the poor woman, that she 
could not forget the order she had 
received from the Queen. 

The sow did not only produce a 
healthful but an abundant progeny, 
part of which were destined to fill 
the rack which had been so long 
empty ; whilst the spare-rib of the 
first that was slaughtered, the poor 
woman resolved to present person- 
ally to her Majesty. For this pur- 

ose she dressed herself in her best 
apparel, and a new long red cloak, 
which nearly reached to her feet, 
was sported for the first time on 
this occasion. ‘The spare-rib was 
carefully wrapped up in a clean 
napkiu, aud put into a basket, and 
with this offering of a grateful heart 
she made the best of her way to 
the palace. On her arrival at Wind- 
sor, she was informed that their 
Majesties were in London: this 
information occasioned consider- 
able mortification and disappoint- 
ment; while some of the inferior 
servants, who were ridiculing her 
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country appearance, told her she 
had better proceed to Buckingham 
House, where she would be certain 
of seeing the Queen. 

The woman, not having the least 
conception of the distance between 
Buckingham House and Windsor, 
and through ber simplicity taking 
it for granted that the advice was 
given out of pure good nature, and 
not for the sake of a joke, dropped 
a low courtesy to her informer, 
returned many thanks, and direct- 
ing her steps towards London, in- 
quired her way to Buckingham 
Gate. Completely exhausted by 
fatigue and exertion, the poor 
woman at length arrived at the 
long-wished for place, and it having 
been a public day, by some acci- 
dent she entered the iron gates, 
A colouel, who happened to be 
officially employed in the palace 
that day, seeing a person of her 
extraordinary appearance endea- 
vouriny to enter one of the state- 
apartments, demanded her motive 
and business. The poor creature 
immediately related her simple 
narrative, though not without feel- 
ings of alarm, somewhat like those 
she had experienced when informs 
ed that her august visitors were 
the King and Queen: at the same 
time she complained of extreme 
exhaustion and fatigue, but de- 
clared she would a secoud time 
cheerfully go through all, if she 
might but have the honour of pre- 
senting her spare-rib to the Queen, 

Though the colonel could scarce- 
ly refrain from smiling at the 
woman’s simplicity, yet he was 
charmed with her gratitude and 
respect for the Queen. He point- 
ed out the impossibility of her 
Seeing any of the royal family 
upon a court-day, but promised to 
inform her Majesty she had been. 
“ Ah, Sir,’’? she replied in a ione 
of sorrow, “ the pork will not be 
half so good to-morrow as it is 
























to-day, for pigs and pigeons, your 
honour, ought, as a body may say, 
almost to be eaten alive ; ; and 
surely her Majesty should have 
the best of what comes out of my 
humble dwelling, seeing as how 
she has been the making both of 
me and mine.” 

In order to satisfy the poor 
woman that her Majesty should 
partake of the humble offering in 
its most perfect state, the colonel 
desired her to be shown into one 
of the inferior apartments, and 
sending for the clerk of the kitetren 
at the same time, requested that 
the pork might appear on the table 
that very day, and that her Ma- 
jesty should have the full history 
of it. With this promise the 
woman was completely satisfied, 
and having taken some refresh- 
ment, the colonel sent his own ser- 
vant with her to the Windsor stage, 

When the Queen was informed 
of this adventure, her Majesty ex- 
pressed much displeasure towards 
the person who had occasioned the 
poor woman’s unnecessary journey; 
and though she smiled at ber sim- 
plicity, yet she was so delighted 
with this act of gratitude, that the 
Queen absolutely dined that day 
upon the spare-rid of pork. This 
family was afterwards added to the 
list of her Majesty’s pensioners, 
for she was very attentive to all 
individuals who were known to be 
in situations of pecuniary distress 
aud difficulty ; and it must be ac- 
Kknowledged that her Majesty’s 
donations were always private and 
unostentatious. Every quarter, Ou 
receiving the peyment of ber in- 
come from the treasury, the Queen 
commissioned four pages (who 
were bound io sccrecy) io take a 
separate division of the town for 
the purpose of settling with those 
pensioners, who cousisted of de- 
eayed families,widows,and orphans. 

(To be continued.) 
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BETWEEN EMINENT WOMEN, 
By Mrs A. KENDALL. 


(Continued from page 193.) 


“ All acts of outrage, and all deeds of 
fame, 

Staik’d forth at large, disyuis’d with ho- 
nour’s name, 

Goeth ntion, raising high her bloody-hand, 
Spread universal havoc through the land, 
Friend against friend, brother ’gainst 

brother stood, 
And the son’s weapon drank the father’s 
blood ; 
Nature aghast, and fearful, lest her reign 
Should last no longer, bied in every vein.” 
CHURCHILL, 


“ Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away 
ambitivn ; 
By that sin fell the angels ; how can man 
then, 
The image of his maker, hope to win 
by’t.”” 
SHAKSPEARS, 


DIALOGUE XII, 
The Empress Matilda, 
AND 


Margaret of Anjou. 


Margaret. I have just been 
listening toa debate between Ma- 
chiavel and Cardinal Wolsey, the 
latter iuvsists that female pride 
and influence have been more de- 
structive to social order and human 
happiness, than the intolerance of 
priests or the ambition of kings. 

Matilda. Upon what foundation 
does the proud prelate rest his pre- 
Sumpinvous assertion. 

Mar: varet. Upon the destruc- 
tive civil wars that depopulated 
England, during your attempt to 
dethrone Ste phen, and mine to se- 
cure the throne to the house of 
Lancaster, 

Matilda. My attempts to de- 
throne Stephen ! I did dethrone 
him, and held him in my power, a 
captive vassal, who would have 
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expiated his treasons on a scaffold, 
but for the juggling influence of a 
time-serving priesthood ; who, by 
constantly iutri; gulng with my ene- 
mies, subverted all the measures 
Thad taken to attain the sceptre I 
was born to have inherited. 

Margaret. But the Cardinal 
tusisted that no motives of private 
ambition, could justify the torrents 
of blood that have been shed, in 
defence of a doubtful succession, 
and really, after listening to his 
powerful arguments, 1 am almost 
inclined to adopt his opinions. 

Matilda. Well, the shades of 
Elysium produce most wonderful 
effects, they have inspired the Car- 
dinal witha love of mercy and hu- 
mility, and made you relinquish a 
passion, that animated and directed 
every action of your mortal exis- 
tence. 

Margaret. It is not difficult to 
relinquish opinions that no longer 
interest us, the motives that guided 
every span of my earthly ‘career 
are vanished with it; and the ac- 
tors in those troubled scenes have 
become shadows like myself. I 
can now think with patience even 
of the towering and _ successful 
Yorkists, those dreadful enemies of 
me aid mine. 

‘Matilda. Well you may, for 
you cannot deny that their crimes 


all originated in the Lancastrian 
usurpations ; had the crown de- 


scended as in rightit ought, Henry 
would have been spared al! the mi- 
series he so long experienced, and 
most likely have been, what heaven 
seemed to have intended him to be, 
the peaceful inmate of a holy clois- 
ter, but the pride and foily of man 
frequently prevent (as much as they 
can) tie nitentions of nature, and 
turn those characters into a scourge 
that were sent as blessings to the 
times they lived in; the imbe- 
cility of Henry made him a conve- 
nient tool, for the use of those who 
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governed in his name, while they 
despised his authority. There 
cannot be a greater misfortune to 
kings than that of being ruled by 
time serving and interested depen- 
dants, who usually contrive that 
the blame of every unpopular mea- 
sure should fall upon the sovereign, 
but how could you expect any per- 
manent advantage to arise from re- 
placing the crown on a head fit 
only to be covered with a cowl, 

Margaret. If the king was 
weak, the prince, my son, inherited 
in a great degree the spirit of his 
ancestors, and by him I thought 
the contending interests of both 
the roses might have been blended 
together. Maternal love too, (not 
less powerful than ambition) hur- 
ried me on to deeds of desperation, 
I had to contend with enemies 
both cruel and implacable, my 
brave boy, saved almost by a mira- 
cle from the horrid carnage of bat- 
tle, fell beneath the dagger of 
cowardly assassins, then my hopes 
of revenge were extingu ished—~and 
all my “efforts sunk beneath the 
proud ascendency of the House of 
York. 

Matilda. I own your exertions 
almost exceeded credibility, and, 
had Henry’s claim been undisputed, 
would, in all probability, have se- 
cured the crown to your son, My 
attempts were more fortunate, the 
utmost power of the usurper could 
not subdue my _ partizans, who 
found their own securtty connected 
with my son’s title to the throne ; 
they therefore wisely put an end, 
by mutual concessions, to the hor- 
rors of civil war, alike destructive 
to the prince and the peer—the 
throne and the cottage; those whe 
have witnessed its calamities are 
best qualified to judge of ils de- 
structive principles. 

Margaret. Why, one would 
think that you had been listening 
to the Cardinal’s arguments, for 
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you seem to have arrived at nearly 
the same conclusions. 

Matilda, With this exception, 
that the pride and intrigues of wo- 
men have not been more destruc- 
tive to the peace of society, than 
the ambition of kings, the arro- 
gance of priests, and the venality 
of courtiers; this, | think, we have 
both sufficiently proved in our 
mundane transactions, and could 
we, when in our mortal state, have 
looked through the fluctuations of 
time, to the boundaries of eternity, 
we should have discovered that 
there was nothing less to be desired 
than the power of destroying our 
fellow creatures with impuuity. 

Margaret. It must be acknow- 
ledged that, in some dispositions, 
the power of doing wrong fre- 
quently leads to the commission of 
error. I think, from what I have 
heard, Eugland must be much hap- 
pier now, under a regular succes- 
sion of princes, acting upon fixed 
laws, well defined and impartially 
administered, (intended for the 
protection of all ranks of subjects,) 
than in those turbulent times in 
which we lived, when power too 
often usurped the place of justice ; 
and the voice of pity was drowned 
in the clamour of vengeance. If 
nations were endowed with wis- 
dom, they would avoid inlernal 
warfare, as the worst of human 
evils, not less destructive to the 
moral world, than the awful earth- 
quake, and the flowing lava, are 
to the natural one, through its de- 
moralizing influence, the bands of 
society are violently severed asun- 
der by the demons of destruction, 
while mercy weeps in vain over the 
bier of affection, and hope drops 
her anchor into the dungeon of 
despair, 


(To be continued.) 


Fol. III. December, 1819. 
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The Wife and the Widow. 


A NOVEL. 


IN A SERIES OF LETTERS. 
(Continued from page 196.) 


LETTER 1X. 


The Narrative concluded. 


SHORTLY after the occurrences 
I have above related, letters ar- 
rived from our travellers; and 1 
received one from.my brother, in 
an euclosure from Lady Mortimer. 
lt was given me in the absence of 
Mr. Herbert; and, to my sincere 
regret, I found, on opening it, that 
it was one I could not shew him. 
With all the severity of wounded 
feelings, Charles expatiated on the 
conduct of Sir Edward and Mr. 
Herbert; the one for dividing him 
from Matilda, the other for snatch- 


ing me, as he termed it, from the . 


bosom of his affectionate friend, 
Most imprudently he described 
Murden’s early and fervent love 
for me, and concluded by hoping, 
that, as Mr. Herbert was so 
much my senior, at some future 
period, his friend’s unbounded re- 
gard would be rewarded by the 
possession of my hand. Scarcely 
had I finished the reading of it 
before Mr. Herbert entered the 
room: I hastily concealed it be- 
neath the pillow of a sofa, but 
Lady Mortimer’s letter lay open 
on the table; he glanced his eye 
over it. You have one from your 
brother, where is it? I hesitated : 
it contains nothing worth reading, 
said I. I should like, said he, to 
form my own opinion on that sub- 
ject. I wassilent. Julia, said he, 
sternly, do not compel me to think 
meanly of your veracity : I insist 
on seeing the letter. You shall 
see it in the evening, I replied, 
timidly. I will see it now, he 
answered, with great warmth ; and, 
snatching up the pillow, with an 
2K 
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intent,'/I believe, to throw: it at 
me, discovered the object he sought 
for. Sit down, said he, my pretty, 
sanctified, immaculate wife. This 
was uttered in a tone of bitter 
irony, and [ complied through the 
mere inability of standing. He 
read the letter through, comment- 
ing as he went on. Guard your 
Thomson: it was the gift of love. 
Its sentiments are not more pure 
than the affection that warms and 
animates the heart of Murden: be 
assured he will never receive any 
favour that Mr. Herbert can be- 
stow, nor accept of the offered 
living under the humiliating terms 
proposed. Then he will never 
have it at all, said Mr. Herbert, 
in great perturbation, nor the hand 
of my expected widow, unless he 
takes her reduced io the same state 
of beggary that [ rescued her from. 
After pacing the room for some 
time in extreme agitation, grating 
his teeth, cienching his hands, 


and stamping with his feet, he 
rang the bell, and ordered a wax 
light; it was summer, and we 


had no fire; the moment he took 
it from the band of the servant, he 
thrust the letter into it with many 
bitter imprecations ; then impe- 
riously insisted on my fetching 
my Thomson. I was most reluc- 
tant to comply; but at length, 
through terror at his violence, re- 
signed it: it shared the same fate 
with the letter. There, he ex- 
claimed, exultingly, the gift of 
love has been consumed by a flame 
as pure as that which produced it. 


Let it, said [, be an offering of 
peace No, said ie, it is one of 


eternal discord ; then ringing the 
beli with great violence, “he "bade 
me prepare for my instant depar- 
ture to Ashbrook. I will deliver 
you, cried he, into the hands of 
Lady Mortimer, and never see 
your face again. [I trembled so 
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much that I could not move from 
my seat. He took my arm, and 
rather dragged than led me to- 
wards my own room. There he left 
me; and, fortunately, a violent flood 
of tears relieved my almost burst- 
ing heart. Being far advanced in 
my pregnancy, the person who 
was to nurse me was in the house. 
Mr. Herbert sent her to me; and, 
fearing the consequences thatmight 
result from the extreme agitation 
she found me in, she almost in- 
stantly summoned the doctor. By 
his advice I was bled, and ordered 
to be kept very quiet. He had, 
I was informed, a long conference 
with Mr. Herbert, who sent fre- 
quently to enquire after my wel- 
fare; but, spite of all the precau- 
tions that were taken, premature 
childbirth was the consequence, 
and my infant died before I had 
strength to press its fluttering form 
to my ’ throbbing heart. Lady Mor- 
timer was sunimened, who arrived 
the following day. What account 
Mr. Herbert gave of my unex- 
pected illness I never heard; for 
my dear mother was studiously 
silent on every thing connected 
with it. On my recovery, b glad- 
ly availed myself of Mr. Herbert’s 
permission of retiring to Ashbrook 
for the recovery of my health, 
where [ continued for some time, 
Mr. Herbert usuaily spending part 
of the week with us. From my bro- 
ther I never heard afterwards, ex- 
cept 1m a short sats to Lady 
Mortimer? sletters; Murden’s name 
was never mentioned ; ; and peace, 
if uot confidence, was restored 
among us. I was again in that 
state so anxiously desired by Mr. 
Herbert, whose dread of a second 
disappointment was so great, that 
he scarcely allowed the winds of 
heaven to blow on me, and I suf- 
fered as much from his obtrusive 
fondness, as I had before sustain- 











ed from his unkindness and saspi- 
cion. At length the long-expect- 
ed hour arrived, and my dear Al- 
fred was presented to his delighted 
father. I had scarcely recovered 
from my long and dangerous con- 
finement, when, sitting one day 
in the drawing-room, in company 
with Lady Mortimer, the sound of 
a pistol, fired from the room be- 
neath us, shook us both with ter- 
ror. I could not move; but my 
dear mother uttered a piercing 
shriek, and rushed out of the room. 
The house was in great confusion ; 
I repeatedly rang the bell, but no 
one answered, At length the 
dreadful news reached me, that Sir 
Edward had put an end to his ex- 
istence with a pistol; Mr. Herbert 
followed the servant who had told 
me, and his averted looks, and 
hurried manner, confirmed the hor- 
rid intelligence. Lady Mortimer 
was senseless, and I was led to 
my own apartment in a state of 
mental agony that no pen can de- 
scribe. I must pass rapidly over 
these scenes of horror; for, even 
now, they freeze the current of my 
heart. Be it sufficient to say, that 
this dreadful catastrophe was pro- 
duced through a heavy loss at 
play, which Sir Edward was un- 
able to satisfy. As soon as pos- 
sible the funeral was privately 
performed, and [accompanied Lady 
Mortimer again to Ashbrook, to 
wait the arrival of my brother, who 
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recovered : he lingered under matiy 
sufferings for near three years, 
during which I scarcely ever left 
him an hour. At length he ex- 
pired perfectly tranquil, leaving 
me and my brother the guardians 
of his son, with a bequest to me 
of a thousand a year during my 
widowhood ; and, if I married again, 
I was to receive ‘only one thousand 
pounds, and to be deprived of the 
guardianship of my son, which was 
to be transferred to a friend of his 
father’s, At that time, these re- 
strictions did not affect me; but, I 
must say, [ have since thought 
them very severe. After the death 
of Sir Edward, my brother renewed 
his addresses to Matil’a, whose 
father no longer objecting to the 
alliance, the marriage was solem- 
nized at the expiration of the 
twelvemonth; my dear mother 
survived but a few months, and 
I seemed left desciate and alone 
in the midst of the world. Mur- 
den had gone to complete his stu- 
dies in divinity to a college in 
Scotland, where he obtained a de- 
yree. He afterwards took up his 
residence in his own cotlage, lead- 
ing a life of study and retirement, 
from which he setdom deviated, 
unless-to oblige his friend. Mr. 
Herbert had a sister who had been 
educated, by her mother’s family, 
in the Catholic persuasion; she 
had some years before taken the 
veil, and was then a superior in 
she 
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had been apprised of the event, a convent at Naples ; was 
and was in course expected home possessed of great property, and a) 
almost immediately. Hearrived; equaily anxious with himself for | 
, our meeting was melancholy inthe anheirtothefamily name. Owing Ung 
‘ extreme; Murden, though he had to some deeds of settlement that Ap 
d returned home with him, continued had net been regularly exeeuted, Me 
t in Loudon; and, the very next it became necessary that she should Raat 
f day, Mr. Herbert declared his renew a conveyauce in favour of i i 
a | intention of setting out instantly my son. This led to our unforta- rt 
e for Derbyshire. Soou after our nate tour, which Sir Charles first Pa 
* arrival there, Mr. Herbert was roposed taking alone; but the ime "d i 
attacked with a severe fit of ill- prudent Matilda, ever delighted Vi 
with novelty, urged with success | 


ness, from which he never entirely 
2K2 
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her wishes of accompanying him; 
and, as [ had some curiosity to 
gratify, [ willingly acceded to the 
proposal of going withthem, Mur- 
den undertook to reside at Ash- 
brook during our absence ; Edward 
and Alfred were particularly con- 
fided to his care, and we commenced 
our journey to the coast under very 
pleasing auspices ; from whence we 
took shipping for Naples. Our 
voyage was extremely pleasant ; 
the lady-abbess received us with 
great kinduess; we continued for 
some time in that delightful place, 
aud concluded our business to the 
satisfaction of all parties. After 
taking an affectionate leave of one 
I could never expect to see again, 
we set forward on our return, ac- 
companied by the Count, whio in- 
troduced himself to our notice at 
the residence of the British minis- 
ter; and the result of that ill-fated 
witimacy you are, my dear Mrs, 
Stanley, already acquainted with. 
Farewell, you shall soon hear 
again from 
Yours, &c. 
JuLIA HERBERT. 
(To be continued.) 
The Operation of Fear and Hope 
on the Human Mind. 


*€ Mors terribilis est its, quorum cum 
vita, omnia extinguniur.”’ 
Cicero Parap. 2, 


Ous'ore Aaiwer wtos hn Telos EVTOS sEpyEt 
DoaSe Amoadwros. Ixttap, I—$04. 
CtcERO observes in the passage 

IT have quoted, that “ to them who 

see all things terminated with the 

present state of existence, the hour 
of death must appear terrible in- 
deed.”” 

The words of Homer imply, that 

** Not all the wealti Apollo’s* temple 

holds, 

Can purchase one day’s life.” 

* Apollo’s temple at Delphi was a 




































The Operation of Fear and Hope on the Human Mind. 


These are evident truths, and 
deserving especial notice. Dr. 
Hawkesworth has well illustrated 
this subject, by describing the 
situation of a man in a delightful 
garden, replete with every beauty 
that characterises Paradise.t The 
man, however, is absolutely wretch- 
ed in the midst of apparent hap- 
piness, because he feels that he 
cannot remain possessed of his 
enjoyments, being irresistibly pro- 
pelled, by an invisible power, to- 
wards an impenetrable gloom at 
the extremity of the garden, to 
which every instant brings him 
nearer, It is in vain that he is 
surrounded by the most resplendent 
brightness, aud every thing that 
can afford pleasure ; he can derive 
no comfort therefrom; he dwells 
on the future darkness to which 
he is tending, and horror takes 
entire possession of. his mind. The 
scene is then changed, and a man 
is represented as travelling on foot 
through a barren desert, sometimes 
rugged with stones, and sometimes 
heavy with loose sand. The cli- 
mate appears to resemble Arabia, 
or Zaara; the sun, not relieved by 
clouds, glows with the most intense 
ardour; and the distress of the 
afflicted traveller is extreme ; for 
the desert appears of vast extent ; 
and were it not that, interspersed, 
though at great distances, some 
green spots are visible, with rills 
of water, and groves of palin-trees, 
which he occasienally reaches, and 
where he rests awhile, he must 


proverb with the ancients, on account of 
its wealth; as, in later times, the church 
of Loretto (a) has been, from the nume- 
rous offerings made to it by devotees, of 
large vessels, lamps, and even statues of 
massy silver or gold, with diamunds, and 
all sorts of precious sténes. See Dr, 
Conyers Middleton’s Letter from Rome, 
5th Edition, 8ve. 1742. 
t See the Adventurer, 


(a) Since plundered by the French, 
during their depredatory revolution. 














evidently perish: for he, also, is 
under an irresistible impulse to 
continue his journey: neither can 
he remain long at any of these 
pleasant islands of the desert,* 
however he may feel himself dis- 
osed to linger. Yet, in the midst 
of his fatigue, fainting with heat, 
and in a manner worn out with 
suffering, he has the satisfaction 
of seeing perpetually before him, 
the prospect of a most charming 
country, to which every moment 
brings bim nearer, and which it is 
the ultimate object of his journey 
to attain. 

This sight operates as refresh- 
ment when he is weary ; reconciles 
him to the necessity of leaving his 
verdant resting-places; and _ fills 
him with desire to accomplish his 
transit over the intermediate space. 
Thus his mind becomes the seat of 
peace, + because the view of hap- 
piness is invariably presented to 
his eyes, whenever he finds him- 
self most in need of relief, 

Such is the exemplification given 
by Dr. Hawkesworth, of the opera- 
tion of Fear and Hope. The pic- 


* The fertile parts of the desert, termed 
Oases, are spots where water is found ; 
they are compared with islands in the 
ocean, and the illusion is natural. In 
one of these recesses, in the desert of 
Lybia, is situated the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon. When Cambyses, the son of 
Cyrus the Great, had conquered Egypt, 
he sent a large body of troops to plunder 
the treasures of this famous temple. The 
Persian army had reached the. border of 
the Oasis in which it stood, having passed 
so far on their way safely ; when, halting 
tu take refreshment, a sturm arose, and 
the whole detachinent was bur'ed in the 
sand. The temple yet exists, in ruin now. 
N. B. There are some Views of the Re- 
mains of this Temple in a magnificent 
work concerning Turkey, published un- 
der the auspices of our late ambassador, 


Sir Robert Ainslie. 


+ “ Such are the means the Good Sue 
preme employs, 
To fit the soul to tee] celestial joys.” 


Dante, translated by Boyd. 
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tures are equally well drawn; nor 
will the reflecting mind be long in 
determining which is the most de- 
sirable, 

We should do well to consider 
life as a journey, and not as a place 
of rest. We act properly when 
we partake of the innocent enjoy- 
ments allowed us by the benignity 
of Divine Providence, to refresh 
us on the way, and give us strength 
to continue our progress to the 
haven of everlasting repose. To 
assume the character of a Cynic, 
and to refuse the blessings of life, 
is incousistent with reason, and 
that intelligence with which the 
ali-wise Creator has endowed us ; 
to abuse them, by immoderate ex- 
cess, is an absurdity ; because it 
renders them inetfeciual to the pur- 
poses of gratification, and is surely 
beneath the dignity of an human 


being, who has ever been instruct-’ 


ed in the line of his duty as a 
Christian, These considerations 
will bring every circumstance re- 
specting life into a proper point of 
view ; we Shall learn to bear evils 
with patience, and receive comforts 
with thankfulness; to look forward 
to futurity with firm, though hum- 
ble hope ; and to consider death as 
no other than the withdrawing of 
the veil, which at preseut divides 
us from the state of permanent 
felicity. 

By seeing things in this light, 
we shail be led to regard them 
very differently from what we may 
have been hitherto accustomed ; 
and derive, from the reflection, a 
comfort far more consolatory than 
we ever before experienced : for 
we shall be induced to contemplate 
the last day of life,t not with 


t “ Supremus vite dies.” Cicero. 


PARAPHRASED. 
The final day, from ev’ry grief release ; 
Wher the freed soul shall feel the calm 
of peace, 
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anxiety, but with that composnre 
ef mind, which the concluding 
stanzas are intended to describe. 
PHEMIUS, 
London, Oct. 30, 1819. 
THE LAST DAY OF LIFE, 
When we think on the times that are 
past, 
The years we shall never more sce ; 
Let us luok to the (a) First and the Last, 
Who was, is, and ever shall be. 
From this world’s idle strife let us cease, 
Pure joy’s lucid region survey, 
Qur spirits reposing in peace 
(im Him, our sure refuge and stay. 
Lo! the day of deliverance comes, 
In brightness unclouded from high; 
The glad day, which all happiness sums, 
(b) The faithful and true will bring 
nigh, PHEMLUS. 
(a) Rev. cap. 19—v. 11. cap. sO— 
vy. 12 and 20. 
(b) Rev. cap. 20—v. 15. 
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THE AMATEURS; 
THE HUT ON THE HEATH. 
A TALE, 
(Continued from page 201.) 

AFTer the departure of Collier, 
the conversation turned on the best 
means of extricating him from his 
existing difficulties. Mr. Beresford 
was for paying him at once the 
value of the pictures, as soon as it 
could be ascertained. To this Lady 
Gertrude objected. “ I have fre- 
quently,” she observed, “ seen peo- 
ple not much accustomed to money 
squander it away at random, with- 
out thinking of the consequences 
that must result from their prodi- 
gality. I would advise,” she ad- 
ded, ‘‘ that he should give us a 
statement of his debts, and then 
we shall be able to judge what we 
can do to serve hit: [am in want 
of a decent couple to take the ma- 
nagement of ny dairy-farm; [like 
the appearance of this man; he is 
shrewd and intelligent, and if his 
character answers, an? he likes my 
proposals, I will fix him there.’ 





The Amateurs. 





“ Oh the benign spirit of benevo-« 
lence,” cried Clara; “ what pity 
but every heart was filled with its 
exhilarating influence.’ “ My 
dearest Clara,” cried the Major, 
regarding her with a look of inde- 
scribable affection, “ I consider 
the desire, without the power, of 
serving others, to be a most pain- 
ful sensation.” ‘ Oh no,” she 
replied, with great vivacity, while 
a glow of animation tinged the lily 
of her complexion with the hue of 
the rose, ** the very desire to do 
good will lead on to the adoption 
of some little plan to lessen the 
sufferings of the poor and the sor- 
rows of the afflicted.” “ Apropos,” 
said Mr. Beresford; ‘ how does 
your ladyship’s establishmeut suc- 
ceed ?”? “ Extremely well,” she 
answered. ‘* Have the gooduess to 
explain,” said the Major, address- 
ing his friend Beresford with a look 
of inquiry. “ Lady Gertrude,” he 
replied, ‘* must speak for herself.’’ 
‘« Jt savours so much of egotism,” 
she answered, “ that L would ra- 
ther transfer the subject to another 
person.” “ Noone can do so much 
Justice to it as yourself,’ replied 
her nephew. She bowed, and com- 
menced her explanation by saying, 
“ the late earl, my father, purchased 
the estate I now possess, and gave 
it me by deed of gift. On it stood 
an old mansion, greatly out of re- 
pair, which it was proposed should, 
at some future period, be taken, 
dewn, as a modern structure had 
been erected, in which we occa- 
sionally resided. After the death 
of the earl I gave up the town 
house, and removed to Westford, 
where [ have ever since continued. 
Conversing, soon after [ was set- 
tled there, with some benevolent 
characters in the vicinity, it was 
with great concern I heard them 
regret that there was no regular 
employment for the wives and 
daughters of the cotiagers for many 










































































miles round, except working in the 
fields. This, I considered, must be 
greatly at variance with domestic 
occupations, in which women can 
generally be so much more benefi- 
cially employed. I heard, too, that 
their morals were loose, and their 
ignorance proverbial, After fre- 
quent consultations on the subject, 
we all agreed that it was not by 
squandering alms that the poor could 
be effectually relieved, but by find- 
ing them employment that would 
give them habits of temperance and 
sobriety. At length [ resolved on 
offering the old mansion I before 
spoke of, to be converted into a 
school for the young, and an asy- 
lum for such females as had reached 
that sickness of lony life,—old age. 
On a survey, we had the satisfac- 
tion to find that the premises might 
be made fit for our purpose at a 
very moderate expence. Our first 
concer was to inquire for asteady, 
intelligent woman, capable of tak- 
ing the management of the house. 
Fortunately we met with one ex- 
actly suited to our purpose. Un- 
der her we placed two assistants and 
twelve girls, from eight to fourteen 
years of age, taken from the fa- 
milies of the cottagers in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the place. The 
first six months were entirely oc- 
cupied in altering and repairing the 
premises; and as there was a great 
deal of oid furniture, it required 
some management to convert it to 
modern purposes, One of the cot- 
tagers (like Robinson Crusoe’s 
jack of all trades) was on this oc- 
casion particularly useful to us. 
He was carpeiter, cabinet-maker 

painter, &c. &e, while the featnlen 
were employed in altering the bed- 

ding aud making linen proper for 
the house. When all was com- 
pleted we opened our school, in 
which the girls were instructed ia 
knilting, spinning, and plain work ; 
the elder ones assisting daily, in 
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turn, in every part of domestic 
management. It isa general com 
plaint, and not without foundation, 
that at the present time good and 
obliging servants are very difficult 
to be attained. To the frippery of 
education in the middling orders, 
and the neylect of it in the lower 
ones, I attribute the evil, which I 
attempted to remedy by mixing 
reproof with kindness, aud reward 
with labour. The servility that 
the poor are accustomed to pay to 
the wealthy always distressed me, 
and I endeavoured to substitute in 
its room real affection and willing 
obedience to our necessary re- 
straints and established orders; and 
I have hitherto had no reason to 
complain of the success of my uns 


dertakinge.”’? “ Is not the establish- 
ment very expensive,’ enquired 


La) 3) 


the Major. “ By no means,” was 


the reply: “ almost ali that Is ne-. 


cessary for the consumption of the 
house is prodaced on the farm, and 
1 have been assisted in all my 
piais by some very intelligent and 
humane characters of both sexes ; 
therefore I should speak of the 
establishment in the plural nume- 
ber. We propose, when the girls 
are complete ia their useful occu- 
pations, to take them, as vacanctes 
may offer, into our own families, 
or place them in those of our 
friends, and then the numbers may 
be filled up by other applicants.’”* 
*« But your old women, Lady Ger- 
trudec,’ said Clara, in a tone of 
anxiety. ‘ Oh, they were not for- 
gotten,’ she replied; “and as [ 
must be expected to have a fellow- 
fecling for spinsters, [ requested of 
the ladies and gentlemen who acted 
with me that they might be in- 
cluded in our pian; for I think it 
very illiberal that almostall publie 
institutions exclude that helpless 
class of females from participating 
in their benefits.”’ 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
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MATILDA; 
OR, 
| THE SOLDIER’S DAUGHTER, 
(Continued from p. 209.) 

TueE soldier having finished his 
narrative, the party separated. — 
Matilda, the unconscious subject 
of the tale, had fallen asleep in the 
arms of Mrs. Stanly, who insisted 
upon taking care of her for the 
night. The village cock had but 
just warned the rustic to his labonr, 
when the soldier entered the kitch- 
en, and, while requesting a female 
domestic to bring him his little 
charge, that he might commence his 
journey, Stanly made his appear- 
ance, He thanked him for his 
hospitality, and informed him of 
his intention ; Stanly, however, 
prevailed on him to wait breakfast, 
after which he would accompany 
him in his light cart until he had 
placed him on the direct road to 
Kendal, from which place he might 
easily find a conveyance to Lanca- 
shire. This proposition was grate- 
fully received, and the family soon 
assembled to breakfast, which being 
ended, Stanly and his Elenora 
proceeded with the stranger tow- 
ards Kendal. They had now ar- 
rived at the place where they in- 
tended to part, and the tear of pity, 
from the eye of Elenora, was be- 
dewing the cheek of the soldier’s 
infant ward, when some troopers 
rode up.— Ha!” cried one, “ I 
know that man, though disguised, 
he is a soldier. Ho; comrade, con- 
tinued he, you’ve changed your 
cloth, all fair I hope.’ The infant 
Matilda’s protector, conscious of 
being in their power, became con- 
fused, which the non-commissioned 
officer commanding the party per- 
ceiving, he insisted on knowing by 
what authority he was absent from 
his duty. To this he replied, that 
he was upon furlough ; this they 
would see, “ This furlough is out, 
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exclaimed the interrogator, and 
you must come along with us.” —~ 
Here Stanly interfered, and said, 
that the intention of the man was 
not to withdraw himself from the 
ranks of those who had come for- 
ward to defend their king and coun- 
try, but circumstances—* D n 
circumstances, said a rough looking 
trooper, what have we to do with 
circumstances, mount him behind 
me serjeant.” “But this little 
girl, said the almost heart-broken 
man, she must go along with me.” 
‘¢ No, no, she is best where she is, 
—Forward ;” and in an instant 
they were out of sight. 

“ Poor little innocent, ejaculated 
Mrs. Stanly, thou shalt not want 
a mother, thrown by Providence 
under my protection, thou shalt be 
a daughter untome. HereStanly, 
take her, be thou a father to this 
helpless orphan.” “I will, my 
Elenora, be a father to her. 

Years passed over, and no clue, 
whereby the parent of Matilda 
could be discovered, was found. 
She was brought up as one of the 
family, and became the most ac- 
complished and beautiful girl the 
neighbourhood of the lakes could 
boast. 

Among the numerous families’ 
who visited that part of West- 
morland where the farm of Stanly 
was situated, nune were on greater 
terms of intimacy with him than 
that of Sir James Melcombe. Sir 
James and the farmer, a title which 
he} was proud of, were school-fel- 
lows, they had been to College 
together, and when the disastrous 
circumstance which plunged him in- 
to comparative indigence occurred, 
the Knight was making his first 
campaign upon the Continent. He 
had formed a true estimate of 
Stanly’s disposition, and was 
agreeably surprised to find him a 
resident at no great distance from 
his newly purchased estate in West- 
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morland, Sir Jamea’s friendship 
did not rest in the mere outwari 
appearance of politeness, he had 
procured, for Staaly’s eldest son, 
George, a commission, and pro- 
mised to use his influence, as so@n 
as Brederick had completed. his 
studies and'entered into holy orders, 
to procure hima living. Frederick 
was of a mild and, benign disposi- 
tion, and appeared. to be deeply im- 
pressed with the responsibility. of 
the office’ he had determined to 
fwifil. 

Matilda, who had been informed 
by Mrs, Stanly of the circumstan- 
ees which placed her under their 
protection, had, by frequently re- 
verting in her mind to the distress 
which her mother must feel through 
the uncertainty of her fate, ac- 
quired: a melancholy cast of coun- 
tenance. which, added to her good 
sense and. unassuming manners, 
gave her beautiful features a most 
interesting appearance. Frederick 
Stanly loved her ; ner did that me- 
lancholy air, which long thought 
had made habitual, Jessom his) pas- 
siow, nay, it even had, in a gneat 
measure; been the cause of his 
studious habits ; she was the satel- 
lite of: his literary labours, what he 
acquired lie: took a pleasure in eom- 
municating to her,—his reward! was 
her gratitade. But Frederick 
sighed: for more—her love. ‘The 
time had: now arrived: when he must 
return te college, and for the 
last time before he entered inte the 
sacerdotat office. His Matilda was 
to him, ‘all that youthful’ poets 
faucy when they love.’ Never did 
he before: feel: so lotli to: leave the 
paternal roof, never before did he 
experience such pangs: at. parting, 
—that time which he had so long 
wished to arvive, he now thought 
flew with wings too rapid. Lovers’ 
eyes are quick, and he conceived 
that young Danvers, a relative. of 
Lady Melcome’s, was: a-rival, In 
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thishe was net mistaken, Danvers 
had loug marked her owt as one to 
prey upon,—she was poor—a de- 
pendant, and heautiful ;—he was 
rich, and a libertine. Frederick 
knew his character and trembled 
for Matilda. The day befone has 
departure: for college he dined: with 
Sir James, aid: returning home: in 
the evening met Matilda in one ef 
those sequestered walks, where 
lovers delight to ramble. ‘ Ma- 
tilda,’ said Frederick, ‘ L anvhappy 
io have met you, if you are return- 
ing home my arm will nob, per- 
haps, be disagreeable to you,’ « No, 
Frederick, the arm of the son of 
those who have been my protectors 
through life, who have been to me 
all I could wish parents to be, can- 
not be disagreeable.” ‘Is it, Ma- 
tilda, for. that reason, and that 
alone, that I am- not disagreeable to 
you. Were that. reason removed, 
Matilda, then, perhaps, I might be 
disagreeable to you * Frederick, 
you can never be. disagreeable to 
me, [ Jove you with all. that ten- 
derness which a sister should bear 
to a kind, a, good brother’? ‘A 
brother, Matilda, —Oh! Matilda, 
1 would address you. in. another 
character. Ihave long loved you 
with a passion as pure as il is. fen- 
vent, it has been @ spur to me in 
my studies, and: my sweetest. day- 
dreams. were those in which I con- 
templated our future happiness, I 
am no visionary, ner would E un- 
thinkingly. rush inte a state where 
misery. would: be our companion. 
Promise,, dear girl,to be mine; that 
promise will stimulate my exer- 
tions, and rouse every energy. of 
my mind,’ Matilda appeared em- 
barrassed.; they walked for a time 
in silence. ‘Matilda, said Fre- 
deriek,, ‘ I. fear 1 have been: rash, 
your heart. may be bestowed on 
another, a more worthy object. May 
God bless. you. May you be as 


happy as Frederick is. miserable.’ 
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‘ Frederick miserable! talk not so, 
shall the orphan Matilda cause the 
son of her benefactors to be misera- 
ble, furbid it heaven.—Frederick, 
you have parents, to those parents 
I owe all the reverence that sucha 
situation requires, their will to me 
is law; and, thougl my heart, I 
must own, is prejudiced in your 
favor, I must decline all conversa- 
tion on the subject till counte- 
nanced by them.’ ‘Dear Matilda, 
you have made me happy.’ He 
took her hand, and kissing it, as 
he entered his father’s house, he 
whispered to her ‘ Beware of 
Danvers,’ 


(To be conti nued. ) 
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LETTERS on NORTH WALES. 
BY A PAINTER, 


NO. III. 


My pear A. 


I HOPE you received my last 
letter—not that I think it too good 
to be lost, but that I knew it would 
afford you satisfaction ; and deep 
were my ingratitude if I lost any 
opportunity of soothing the unwea- 
ried and anxious regard you have 
testified towards me. 

I left Capel Curig on the follow- 
ing morning, having secured some 
interesting views for future pictures, 
particularly one which has a dis- 
tant glimpse of the large inn. We are 
apt to associate rather low ideas as 
to a building of this description ; 
but this looks little like an inn, and 
forms, with its appendages, a clas- 
sical group of buildings. Two 
roads were now before me, and [, 
of course, chose that which was 
likely to afford the best scenery: 
En this respect, you know, I am 
fond of variety. The morning was 
one of those delightfully doubtful 
ones we sometimes have at this 
season: the grey mists were climb« 
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ing the rocks on each side of me, 
and the sun had not arisen in his 
strength. [ filled two or three 
leaves of my pocket-book before 
arriving at Lake Ogwen, a few 
miles on the road, and there I stopt 
to rest and study. It was a fine 
scene: in front were lofty moun- 
tains, between which “ the sun’s 
rays sparkled on their rills;” the 
banks were beautifully varied with 
rich coloured earth and flowers ; 
the clouds were casting a continual 
and varied shade, beneath which 
the little quiet world of waters re- 
posed. A few drops of rain made 
me more expeditious than [ other- 
wise should have been, and having 
produced a faint resemblance, I 
hastened onward, and soon came to 
one of the most awful scenes I had 
yet beheld; it was at the top of a 
valley, called NantFrancon, through 
which the new road lays. I made 
a slight sketch of an immense mass 
of rock, which was very romantic, 
and then began the view- before me. 
To attempt to describe it I must 
use the words I have used before— 
Shall I go on ?—No: the effort of 
my pencil was humbling, and words 
seem inadequate. The idea of Si- 
nai was present to me; and if I 
thought of Calvary and wept you 
will not blame me. It was about 
two or three o’clock; and having a 
slice of real bread with me, and 
water which had been filtered among 
the rocks by me, and having withal 
an appetite, I partook of arefresh- 
ing meal: smile if you please, my 
dear A. Fresnoy, in his treatise, 
says not only that “ the true painter 
delights in the liberty which be- 
longs to the bachelor’s estate,” 
(I, you know, am “ married—to 
immortal verse,”’) but that “ wine 
and good cheer are no great friends 
to painting, which pleases itself 
in the enjoyment of a country re- 
tirement.”” The vale of Nant Fran- 
con has been extolled, and just- 
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ly; a small stream glides quietly 
through it: I say quietly, for some 
of the Welsh streams are very 
noisy. They fret and fume like a 
man in a passion ; and what is de- 
formity in one case is beauty in the 
other. The divisions of the valley, 
to use a painter’s expression, are 
very tenderly marked, and seem 
almost as small as the gardens we 
called our own at school, Here 
the coach, on its way to London, 
passed me, and some passengers 
looking inquisitive, I sent my re- 
membrance to all friends round St. 
Paul’s ; of others I thought or said 
nothing ; and though my stock of 
either is small, I trust the former 
exceeds the latter—but this is like 
fire-side chat at home, so I wiil go 
on. Here, for several miles, you 
can perceive the course of the road, 
which is not very common in North 
Wales, and on each side is a chain 
of mouniains, between which I pur- 
sued “ the even tenor of my way ;”’ 
even as deal board, or very near it, 
before being planed. The verdure 
im the vallies is generally very rich 
in colouring, partly, perhaps, oc- 
casioned by the contrast of masses 
of grey rock which surround them, 
and likewise by the dampness which 
is common in such places. Having 

gone as far as I could trace the 
road with my eye, a new scene 
opened on me: on looking to the 
right, I saw a range of mountains, 
and Plinlimmon towering loftily in 
the distance,—to the left, some 
men were blasting the rocks, the 

noise and echoing of which was 
awful, Slate is here a plentiful 

commodity, and answers the pur- 

poses of wood on some occasions: 

there were slate stiles on the road, 

slate inkstands, and other things 

of slate “ too numerous to men- 

tion.” 

The afternoon was beautiful, and 
having, as I supposed, found’ a 
nearer way among some slate works, 
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I proceeded, and was met by four 

and twenty carts, drawn by two or 

three horses: the road was narrow, 

and I steod up in the hedge till the 

carriages had passed. I soon ob- 

tained a sight of the ocean, and the 

Isle of Anglesea, with the tower of 
Beaumaris church glittering in the 
distance, and concluded the city of 
Bangor was not very distant. Here 
I soon arrived, and commenced en- 
quiries for the post-office, and there 
I found your letter; a very wel- 
come messenger indeed. Among 
“ the multitude of my thoughts,” 
some had been rather painful, and 
hardly to be borne; but your letter, 
which I read immediately under an 
archway in the street, restored joy 
and gladness, Among other things, 
you mention Henry Hunt’s meet- 
ing— But let that pass.’ You 
know the small taste I have for po- 
litics. Had you filled the three 
pages, and the ends where the letter 
folds, with a report thereon, it 
would have had less effect than the 
few words relative to my early 
friend O : it brings to my re- 
membrance the days of other years, 
It is near twenty years since he, 
being an expert skaiter, whirled 
me along, holding by the tail of 
his coat, since we burnt our fingers 
at snap-dragon, and were partners 
in marbles ; it is near seven years 
since he wrote to me from “ The 
Emerald Isle,’ with such a de- 
scription of his connubial happi- 
ness as almost made me wish to 
alter my condition of “ single bles- 
sedness.” It is now near two 
years since I used to look towards 
Hampstead, and think of the friends 
from whom I seemed parted for 
ever. You have heard me say, in 
the language of another strange 
being, ‘ I am not constituted like 
other men ;”’ and on this occasion 
you, my dear A. can guess some of 
my feelings. He who is immersed 
in the pursuit of the business er 
2L2 
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ures of ‘life cares'little perhaps 
“ to dap himself in the elysiun of 
social intercourse ;’ but to the 
solitary student or contemplative 
poet, who has in some degree “ re- 
nounced the pomps and vanities of 
this wicked world,”’ each friend is 
a “‘ rose of delight,” ora “ nut- 
meg of consolation,’ to uve the 
words of an eastern poet. I am, 
you know, a sensitive plant ***** 
There is much thal reminds me 
of England: the Isle of Anglesea 
looks almost as flat as Essex, so 
{ did not honer it with my pre- 
sence. A walk of fourteen miles 
to Bangor, Bon Choir, or the Beau- 
tifal Choir, rather tired me; and 
having found a place for rest and 
refreshment, | retraced my steps a 
short distance, and drew two moun- 
tain scenes, “ tinged with the glow 
of a setting summer sun.” I re- 
solved to leave on the following 
morning, so rose early, and drew 
the cathedral and part of the city, 
with Beaumaris chureh in the dis- 
tance. * The sea was likea silver 
lake” rising between, with a deli- 
cate tone of colouring. Carnarvon 
is the next place, and each of them 
is near two hundred and fifty miles 
from you. So no more at present 
from, 


Your’s, with “ old affection,” 
a Be 


feerer 


To the Editor of the New British Lady's Magazine 


OBSERVING in your edifying mis- 
cellany for September last, a state- 
ment of the vast labours undertaken 
and accomplished in a few years 
by a Highland proprietor, } beg to 
offer a few remarks thereon. It is 
at least no mean compliment to the 
ladies to suppose they can appre- 
ciate such an achievement; or that 
they can inspire their consorts, 
their sons, or brothers, with a noble 


ambition ‘te emulate the example, 
Estates with so vast a scope for 
improvement, are indeed rare; and 
perhaps more rare is the genius 
and munificence that effected [hose 
mighty changes ; but there is hardly 
au extensive domam where much 
may vot be effected to enrich the 
soil, to beautify the superficies, or 
to meliorate the character of the 
people; and how much more 
worthy of high lineage are such 
pursuits, than all that the most 
lucky hazard at the turf or gaming 


table can gain ; or all that convivial 


or libertme self deceptions can 
bestow. ff any lord er gentleman 
wishes to create for bunsclf an 
immense fund ef present pleasure, 
with a splendid reversion of im- 
mortal fame; and yet knows not 
hew or where to seek the glorious 
bliss and blazonry, 4 crave per- 
mission to suggest, that trying 
experiments in the preservation of 
grain, perseveringly followed, untal 
a system shall be established to 
save the super-abandance of luxu- 
riant crops, as a supply for the 
deficiency in less faverabie seasons ; 
a lord or gentleman thus pro- 
pitiously employing leisure, wealth, 
and talent, shall rank above all 
the heroes of ancient or modern 
celebrity, whenever the real good 
of actions comes under considera- 
tion, and all mankind are qaick- 
sighted to benefits, which all par- 
take, It is time that some patriet 
sage should arise to prevent the 
fruits of human labour from be- 
coming the prey of rats, mice and 
weevils, On this head I would 
beg leave to refer spirit-stirring 
benevolence to the Caledonian 
Mercury for September 5th, and 
October 5th, 1816, and to the New 
Monthly Magazine for September 
1816, and January 1818, or per- 
chance, Mr. Editor, you will direct 
them for information to 
B. G, 
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Observations on the Manners of 
the Romans in their private 
life: from D’ Arnay’s treatise 
on that Subject, including 
some remarks on the estima- 
tion in which they held the 
Female Character, with illus. 
trations, 


Virtue and grace are not within 
Prohibited degrees of kin ; 
And therefore wisdom’s voice allows 
They should be suffer’d to espouse. 
Hupisras reversed, 
Part 3, Canto 1. Lines 1294. 5.6.7. 


THE Romans are not, in my 
opinion, deserving of the high re- 
putation to which they have attain- 
ed. Nevertheless there are some 
traits of their character which 
merit notice, and ought to be re- 
corded. 

I have selected some passages 
from D’Arnay, which will exem- 
plify my ideas on the subject ; 
they relate to their private life. 
He says, “I speak not of those* 
misanthropical tempers, which 
affect to contradict, and joy to 
thwart, the taste of their age, in 
things the most indifferent, and 
authorized by custom. 

“T shall consider only those, 
who, keeping a just mean between 
the Recluse and the man of busi- 
ness, could fall in with the world 
without renouncing themselves ; 
who equally mindful of the affairs 
of their families and of the state, 
attended to the cares of both ; who, 
without living in idleness and dis- 
sipation, divided their time be- 
tweea business and pleasure; such, 
ina word, who, even while aione, 
in domestic retirement, without 
being engrossed by either, dis- 
charged the duties of social inter- 
course, and what was due to the 


* These are invariably faulty persons, 
eQvious, and despicable. 
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republic, to their relations, to their 
friends, aud to their families.”’* 

“ Persons of this class, employ- 
ed the first hour of the day in the 
most essential duties of religion, 
in offermg ‘sacrifices, prayers ‘and 
praises ; and, morning and evens 
ing, the youth of both sexes, sung 
hymns to ‘the sound of imstra- 
ments.” 

* Play, to people of wisdom and 
moderation, was only an Mmnocent 
relaxation.t ‘ Nature, says Ci« 
cero,”’ exacts from us a grave and 
serious conduct, and calls us to 
more important occupations than 
play and diversion. Not but we 
may sometimes indulge m them, 
bat we ought to use them only as 
we do sleep and necessary re- 
creations, and not till our serious 
duties are performed, 

“ We ought also to take care, 
that our pleasures have nothmg 
in them dissolute or excessive : 
nothing base or offensive to purity 
of manners: for if we do not allow 
of all kinds of plays to children, 
but only sach as are consistent 
with decency, how much imore 
ought we to be careful, not to 
offend against it.” 

This is an amiable picture of 


the virtuous heathen character: - 


such ought to be the conduct of 
rational beings. 

“ Sciences and letters were not 
confined to the men; the women 
applied themselves to them with 
some success. The Greek and 
latin languages, eloquence and 
philosophy, were equally culti- 
vated by both sexes { 

“ There were many women who 
without making a parade of their 
learning, yet without affecting to 
conceal it, knew how to jom to 
the modesty and grace peculiar to 
the sex, the taste for letters, and 

* Private life of the Romans. p, 22. 23+ 


+ Ditto. p- 141. 142, 
t Ditto. p. 255. 
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the beauties of a cultivated mind. 
Cornelia excelled in the epistolary 
style ; her letters are cited with 
honour by Cicero and Quintilian. 
She was fond of the sciences and 
of the languages, and spoke her 
own with great purity: it was 
evident in the language of her 
children, who were distinguished 
for their eloquence.* 

“‘ Cicero mentions a lady of his 
acquaintance, named Cerillia : he, 
often, in his epistles, commends 
her taste for books and philosophy; 
this common inclination made him 
partial to her conversation and her 
writings. 

‘“« He speaks with honour o¢ the 
Roman ladies, who had the most 
taste for elegant learning and 
polite language ; aiming to distin- 
guish: himself in the art of elo- 
quence ; he employed the intervals 
of his leisure in their company.’’* 

What a compliment this, from 
the father of Roman oratory, in 
fact it may be thought rather 
hyperbolical. It is, however, pro- 
bable that he found their society 
and conversation replete with 
sprightliness mingled with good 
humour, as having a tendency to 
soften the manners and embellish 
the style, thereby smoothing the 
torrent of eloquenve, and abating 
its violence, without lessening its 
strength. 

It is pleasing to consider the 
operation of human wisdom, and 
heathen learning, in the meliora- 
tion of society ; but, as the cele- 
brated president Montesquieut ob- 
serves, “ perfect christianst would 
be citizens infinitely more enlight- 
ened with respect to the various 
duties of life. That the more they 
believed themselves indebted to 
religion ; the more they would 

* Private life of the Romans. p. 256 
57. 
"— Montesquieu in Defence of Christia- 
nity against Bayle—chap. 6, book 24, 
+ That is, sincere and faithful. 








Effusions. 


think due to their country ; that 
the principles of christianity deep- 
ly engraved on the heart would be 
infinitely more powerful than the 
false honour of monarchies,‘ than 
the human virtue of republics, or 
the servile* fear of despotic states. 
Such are the sublime sentiments 
inspired by true religion. Devo- 
tion without bigotry, and liberty 
without licentiousness, is the 
utmost perfection attainable by 
human nature: this is truly shew- 
ing “ the more excellent way.”’+ 


October 7, 1819. PHEmius. 


* «Je crains Dieu, cher Abner! et Je 
n'ai point d’autre crainte” 
Racine. 


I fear God, dear Abner ! and I have 
no other fear. 

t Corinthians Ep. 1. chap. 12, last 
verse. 


Cr PPS 


EFFUSIONS; 
IN A SERIES OF LETTERs, 
(Continued from p. 213.) 


LETTER XI. 


“T will bewail with the weep- 
ing of Jazer, 
I will water thee with my tears, O Hesh- 
bon !” 


A pril,30, 1819. 

My brain is turned—my head is 
giddy—and the world turns round 
with me! Ah! whither, whither 
shall I fly? Open, O earth, and 
swallow me, for my pains are 
greater than I can bear! But soft, 
my perturbed soul, to what unre- 
strained lengths wilt thou carry 
me? Is my friend prepared for 
the sequel? Does he call me 
madman, fool, or by what other 
appellation ? for I am all! An 


icy tremour thrills through my 
heart—my forehead is damp with 
the dews of death—the grave yawns 
to receive me—and that “‘ bourne 
from whence no traveller returns,” 
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encompasses me around! O, mi- 
sery extreme! “ break, break my 
heart ! poor bankrupt, break at 
once!” Clarinda, (dear fatal name, ) 
has breathed (O! anguish insup- 
portable) her pure spirit to Him 
who gave it: “ The Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away, 
blessed be the name of the Lord.” 

She reigns in heaven—lI see her 
spotless spirit hovering over the 
throne of the Lamb, where no tears 
stream from the eyes, but where 
all is joy, and peace, and love ! 
Methinks I hear, Horatio, thy 
broken accents of grief unutter- 
able—see thy streaming eyes— 
bewildered gaze—and trembling 
hand, that enfolds this messenger 
of fatal news! Thy manly breast, 
that hath so often bled at the re- 
cital of a tale of woe, told by a 
bursting heart, will now be swol- 
len with mine; but He, “ without 
whose knowledge ‘not a sparrow 
falis to the ground, who rides on 
the wings of the wind, and plants 
his footsteps in the mighty waters,” 
does all things for the best, and 
His will be done! A fever, as 
rapid as fatal, carried away, in the 
short space of three days, in the 
bloom of youth and beauty, na- 
ture’s sweetest flower, to trans- 
plant it to a richer soil in Ema- 
nuel’s land, there to flourish im- 
mortal! The harbinger of death 
arrived only time enough for me 
to see the new inhabitant of hea- 
ven before she departed for ever 
from my sight! Ah, Hora- 
tio! what words can paint, what 
pen describe my agony of mind 
when I beheld Clarinda, for the 
last time, warm in love, but now 
cold in death, looking up to the 
realms of light, and ejaculating— 
“T see the angels of light de- 
scending from aboye to welcome 
me. O, weep not for me—I 
go”” Here the pangs of death 
choaked her further utterance, and, 
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turning her beauteous orbs towards 
her parents, and then on me, she 
gently breathed her last! With 
agonizing look [ lingered on her 
lifeless corpse—uo tear warmed 
my pale cheek—grief tvo great, 
for the moment, had chained the 
stream of sensibility—and in that 
state I found myself surrounded 
by her dejected relatives, and only 
till a flood of tears brought relief, 
could I be made sensible of the 
past, or where [ was. Clarinda, 
you know, was only in her twenty- 
first year—the sun never rose ona 
lovelier flower, nor shed its last 
rays on a fairer !—but, why dol 
tell my friend of her beauty and 
worth, where meditation like mine 
of her shall be sweet! Ah, my 
dear friend, couldst thou have felt 
my wan cheek, onee flushed with 
love and hope, but now bowed 
down to the earth with sorrow, 
thou hast a heart that would 
have pitied and applied the balm 
of consolation to my afflicted bo- 
som! [f had promised myself to 
have written you some letters on 
scenes once familiar and valued to 
us both from their early remem- 
brance, and endeared the more by 
their innocence. But what are 
the hopes of man? Another, sud- 
den as unexpected, will close for 
ever the mutual compact. The 
grave, 


« Qur subterranean road to bliss,” 


will shortly receive the sacred dust 
of her 1 love, and the last mourn- 
ful tribute must soon be paid, and 
then, farewell for ever ! 


I think on the moments that’s past, 
With delight, with regret, and esteem ; 
Ah! moments too happy te last, 
They’re fled, and my hopes with the 
dream. 


I dwell on the days with a sigh, 
When peace, joy, and rapiure were 
mine ; 
When love in the glimpse of her eye, 
My pleasures aud woes could com- 
bine ! 
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I muse on the time that. is fled, 

Mine eyes shed the soft flowing tears ; 
Clarinda, that lov’d me, is—dead, 

And the world now a desert appears ! 


Llook to the realms of the blest, 
I see her bright form in the sky, 
And wish, with her spirit at rest, 
P could dweil on her bosom on high, 


H. 
THE 
CHRISTIAN CHARACTER 
DEFINED. 


For the Editor of; ihe: New British Lady's Magazine, 


A Christian,—-is the highest style of man, 

A Christiaz, and an Angel, what divides ? 

Perhaps a moment—or perhaps a year ; 

Or, ifan age, it'isa moment still, 

A moment,—or Eternity’s forgot. 
YounNG. 


THERE seems scarcely any term 
so much misapplied as the appella- 
tive Christian, I am. certain, 
that many people. annex no other 
idea to the name, than that of hu- 
man creature; and consider. it 
merely, as an expression to discri- 
minate between such a being, and 
a.brute animal. 

I, was led to touch on this subject, 
from. an observation which [ heard 
ence made,—<It is astonishing 
how Christians can forbear to live 
together in unity as brethren,”’— 
The answer to this remark is easy ; 
by the absolute declaration which 
Ido not hesitate to make; that 
Christians cannot forbear to live 
together, otherwise than as Chris- 
tians. The mistake arises from 
the presumption that humam beings, 
who live together in a Christian 
country, mast, of necessity, be 
Christians /— which is far from 
being the fact :—for, if it was so, 
Heaven would indeed begin below. 
Isaiah represents a time when se- 
ven women. should lay hold. on one 
man and should.say to him, we will 
provide every thing for ourselves 
only let us be called by thy name 
to take away our reproach,* 


* Isaiah, cap. 4, ve 1. 





The Christian Character Defined. 


In this country, as in several 
others; many are they, who thus 
assume the name of Christians— 
who have no just pretensions there- 
to:—who assume it merely as a 
cloak, to. avoid censure, or to cover 
wrony, . 

But neither the mitiatory, rite of 
baptism, nor any. other ceremony 
used in Christian Societies, can of 
itself constitute such persons Chris- 
tians. And this is the true reason 
that we see so many improprieties 
exist among them :—for those who 
are merely nominal professors, hav- 
ing no sense of christianity on their 
minds, will in course act in confor- 
mity with their real character,— 
They may talk about religion, but 
they neither know what it is; nor 
do they wish to know. In fact, 
they are hypocrites; or, tares 
amoug the wheat. 

The Christian, is. a. consistent 
character; who regulates the con- 
duct of life, by the beautiful mora- 
lity of the New Testament—the 
sacred: rule of mercy and. of truth ; 
whose. religious) sentiments and 
opinions are firmly grounded, and 
solely fixed, on its sublime doc- 
trines; unalloyed by sophistical 
subtilties. Such a one rejects 
superstition and fanaticism :—sees, 
with compassion, the errors and 
narrow views.of ill-informed minds ; 
regards.all who, worship God in 
sincerity, with especial favour :— 
entertains feelings of universal 
goodwill ;—of the tenderest philan- 
thropy towards the whele of. the 
human raee, of whatsoever nation, 
family, or tribe: and would rejoice, 
according te the divine idea, that 
all should come to the saving 
knowledge of the truth. 

ANNA CoMMENA. 
Camberwell, May 13, 1819. 


For modes of Faith, let graceless bigots 
fight '; 
He can’t be wrong whose life isin the 
right, 
Pore. 
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THE 
MAGIC LANTHORN or PLEA- 
SURE DISSECTED 
BY AN ADEPT. 


——— 


Zo the Editor of the New British Lady’s Magazine. 


Continuation of Amelia’s story. 


Amelia banished the jealous 
cares of her lover, by repeated 
assurances of her unalterable dis- 


like to Kingsley ; and a short time 


stole away in the confidential com- 
munications which form, to vir- 
tuous lovers, an exhaustless fund 
of pure delight, though they make 
no splendid figure in rehearsal. 
Readers that have tasted those in- 
effable secrets of innocent passion, 
would feel how flat are the most 
exquisite descriptions ; and, to 
such as are strangers to refined 
ardent attachment, all the graphi- 


cal powers of speech could impart 


no adequate ideas. We shall there- 
fore submit this sketch to such 
colouring as imagination shall be 
pleased to bestow, and proceed in 
our purpose to improve every op- 
portunity for admonishing such as 
think lightly of contaminating the 
honour of the sex that gave them 


birth—that nurtured their infancy 


and that are to transmit their name 
to posterity. We would intreat 


them to calculate the enormity of 


their crime by its consequences, 
first, to the unhappy girls con- 
signed to perpetual obloquy ; and, 
subsequently, to all that come 
within the sphere of their corrupt 
influence. In this slight outline 
of Amelia’s memoirs, we have not 
omitted to pourtray the sincerity 
of her repugnance and shame; but, 
her delicacy had its source in pride 
and sentimental rectitude, unguid- 
ed, unsupported by religious prin- 
ciple; and, in the dread crisis of 
her fate, this frail defenee could 
not protect her from ruinous error. 


Fel. III,~--December, 1819. 
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We have delineated the romantic 
excess of Melrose’s love; and the 
altered feelings hereafter to be 
exhibited, may offer to the fair, 
impressive warnings of bitter ex- 
perience, that the most firm and 
ardent mind becomes soon indif- 
ferent to the loveliest and dearest 
object of passion, when she ceases 
to reverence herself. At present, 
we resume the thread of our narra- 
tive. In the hurried pencilled note 
sent by Melrose to Mr. Headrick, 
he requested two sick nurses of 
the best ability should be imme- 
diately procured for Amelia. They 
arrived in a hackney-coach; and, 
soon after, Mr. Headrick, in his 
own carriage, with two assistants, 
were announced by the old steward. 
Amelia was carried to bed, and 
undressed by the nurses. Her 
wound bled much during these ope- 


rations; bat, faint as she was, - 


she asked to see Mr. Headrick 
alone, and begged most earnestly 
that only the female attendants 
might wait his orders, while he 
exerted his skill in her behalf. 
He would not distress her by ab- 
solutely refusing this request ; but 
he directed the young gentlemen 
to watch at the door, for a call, if 
needful. So great a discharge df 
blood followed the examinatien of 
the wound, that nature was again 
exhausted. Pain recalled Amelia 
to sensation. Melrose supported 
her, while his tears dropped upen 
her neck and arm. Forgetting they 
had witnesses, she faintly said, 

“ Dearest Melrose, I am well, 
since you are here.” 

The voice of Mr. Headrick, de- 
siring the women to get more 
water, reminded Amelia she had 
other auditors than Melrose; and 
het blanched cheeks glowed with 
the deepest dye of bashful emotion. 
Again the wound bled copiously ; 
and again Amelia, inanimate, sank 
upon the bosom of Melrose. Re- 
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covered, she found he was gone. 
The assistant gentlemen had also 
disappeared. Mr. Headrick ad- 
ministered a cordial, and the nurses 
were in attendance. Mr. Head- 
rick forbade her to speak or move, 
ordered the nurses to keep her 
quiet, and withdrew. Melrose met 
him at the door, and silently bec- 
koning him to the nearest apart- 
ment, anxiously made minute en- 
quiries for Amelia, and related how 
she came to be wounded. Melrose 
had been Mr. Headrick’s patient 
in America, where he presided over 
an hospital. He knew his worth 
and humanity, and that he would 
approve the intention to rescue the 
innocent Amelia from the fangs of 
a cruel abandoned sister; but he 
did not allude to his own passion, 
nor did Mr. Headrick think proper 
io enter upon the subject, until 
Amelia should be convalescent. 
Melrose desired no expence might 
be spared for benefitting the gene- 
rous girl, who hazarded her own 
life to save him, and he entrusted 
Mr. Headrick to convey a ransom 
price to the housekeeper for her 
apron, and for the damage he had 
done to her window-curtain and 
cupboard. Mr. Headrick offered 
him a seat in his carriage, and 
they set out together, after di- 
recting the assistants to wait in 
the parlour, in case any surgical 
aid might be wanted for Amelia, 
before Mr. Headrick returned to 
ask for her, the next hour. 

When Julia came home, she learnt 
Amelia bad been wounded, and that 
Mr. Melrose sent for a surgeon. 
Jealous rage tore and devoured her 
heart; but she dared not make a 
strict investigation of circumstan- 
ces, in case her own rambles might 
be made known to the Duke. Mel- 
rose gave out that he had left the 
town, and betook himself to his 
former lodgings, from whence he 


dS - 
sent Palmer to Mr. Headrick se- 
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veral times every day, to learn how 
Amelia recovered. In five weeks 
he had the happiness of hearing 
she could sit up in the afternoons, 
and he was concerting with Mr. 
Headrick how he should see her, 
without encountering Julia, when 
a note, scarcely legible, seemed to 
bereave him of reason. He tore 
it in a thousand pieces, and dashed 
them into the grate. The note was 
as follows : 

‘‘ Amelia hates herself, and is 
unworthy of a thought from any 
man of honour. She should expire 
with shame in presence of Mr. 
Melrose, or Lady S. She mentions 
her ladyship, in token that this 
comes from Amelia Hislop.” 

Mr.Headrick saw his young friend 
agitated almost to frenzy ; and, so 
far as he could proceed, without 
oflicious interference, endeavoured 
to know the cause of his distress, 
that he might assist in his relief; 
but, seeing Melrose determined to 
parry his enquiries, he took his 
hat, and departed. He came back 
in a few hours, hoping that solitude 
having, in some measure, restored 
Mr. Melrose’s tranquillity, he would 
accept counsel, or personal service, 
from a man of whose friendship he 
could have no question. Mr. liead- 
rick came to the lodging-house 
early in the evening, and was in- 
formed the gentleman had gone off 
in a post-chaise half an hour after 
he left him. The landlady gave 
him a letter, evidently written with 
a trembling hand, intreating him 
to find out if Amelia was in want 
of pecuniary assistance. ‘The let- 
ter contained an order on Mr. Mel- 
rose’s banker, liberally remunerat- 
ing Mr. Headrick’s professional 
attendance, with a balance for the 
sick nurses, and a sum for Amelia’s 
use, if required. Melrose gave 
his address at Paris, and others for 
Milan or Florence. Mr. Headrick 
repaired instantly to the Dukeof 
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B’s, and was informed Antelia was 
gone nobody knew where. This 
intelligence was dispatched to Mr. 
Melrose by the first post. Alas! 
Amelia remained at the Duke of 
B’s; but she had intreated Julia, 
if any one asked for her, to say 
she was lost or had disappeared, 
This supplication, intended to pre- 
vent Melrose from knowing the 
extent of her wrongs, and hazard- 
ing his life as her avenger, was 
the last coherent sentence Amelia 
spoke for nine weeks. Julia’s ap- 
palling death-bed dream referred 
to this horrible state. The Duke 
of B. and Lord Kingsley were still 
at Clifton, having found his Grace’s 
son drawing near the close of his 
sufferings. The dying youth ex- 
pressed an earnest wish that they 
would continue with him, and Lord 
Kingsley came to town only to 
pass two days, when Julia resolv- 
ed to execute her diabolical pur- 
pose! She told Lord Kingsley 
Amelia had been wounded in re- 
sisting the abhorrent advances of 
Melrose, and his lordship was 
more readily deceived, as Melrose 
brought no accusation against Li- 
vernois, since the robbery, and 
other indictments for swindling and 
forgery, sufticed to subject him to 
condign punishment. Julia, with 
seeming reluctance,intimated Ame- 
lia’s partiality for the young Earl 
himself; but, that if he came about 
ten at night, she would be more 
explicit. She knew his lordship 
was to celebrate the anniversary 
of his club, and would make free 
libations to the jovial powers, This 
suited her execrable design. The 
Earl did not forget his appoint- 
ment. She assured him Amelia’s 
pradery was affected, and must be 
conquered by a coup de main; the 
catastrophe needs no further ex- 
planation. In Amelia’s desperate 
defence, her wound was greatly 
injured ; it inflamed; a fever en- 
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sued; and, when the delirium ef- 
faced all ideas of the present time, 
Amelia imagined herself at Mrs. 
Blondley’s, protesting she would 
never think herself unhappy, or 
degraded for being obliged to earn 
her own bread. She now knew 
that virtue, however poor and la- 
borious, was the only safety, the 
only happiness; aud the guardian- 
ship of parents, friends, or reputable 
employers, a blessing too valuable 
to be thrown away. ‘Then a con- 
fused recollection of her frightful 
disaster,called forth piteous lamen- 
tations suceeded by earnest admo- 
nitions to all young women to take 
warning by her fate. No girl could 
be more averse to levity, nor more 
scrupulous in circumspection, nor 
more sensitive to avoid obloquy ; 
yet, rambling in the streets on 
Sunday, in compliance with a sis- 


ter, she had fallen into a snare, ° 


that left her nothing of her former 
self but memory—the memory of 
innocence never to be regained. 
Though girls must want food or 
shelter on Sundays, if their friends 
omit to secure for them a retreat 
every seventh day, when they had 
no right to be considered as one of 
the family in a house of business, 
they might go toa place of wor- 
ship. Their employer would not 
refuse to procure for them that pri- 
vileze; and though religion was but 
felicitous enthusiasm, in such cir- 
cumstances it was certainly a shield 
for a young woman. Amelia reco- 
vered her reason, and her health 
amended, but she wished for death, 
and refused food. Lord Kingsley 
had attended her in every stage of 
her disorder, while insensible of all 
that passed around her; but the 
first return of distinct conscious- 
ness threw her into agony on be- 
holding him. As the only hope of 
soothing her, Julia begged his 
lordship to leave the room, and by 
artful misrepresentations persuaded 
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the wretched sufferer Kingsley had 
paternal claims on her forgiveness, 
and if she did not treat him with 
leniency, her infant must perish 
for want, or go to a poor-liouse. 
She did not doubt the truth of Ju- 
lia’s averments, and had no suspi- 
cion she was the vile instigatress 
cf Kingsley’s outrage. Debilitated 
by weeks of pain and sickness, her 
pride quite subdued, and ignorant 
of the holy precepts that in graci- 
ous mercy forbid mankind to do 
evil, that good may come of it, the 
sentimental rectitnde by which 
Amelia had been accustomed to re- 
gulate her conduct, misled her in 
the utmcs! need—and though no 
susceptible mind could be less ad- 
dicted to romance, Julia’s wily 


. craft imposed on her a belief, that 


to sacrifice her own feelings for a 
hapless babe would be afnoble self- 
devotion. She could not transfer 
her heart, though she immolated her 
person; yet “her gentle nature 
might not be impenetrable to Kings- 
ley’ s compunction, his tender me- 
Jancholy, and unremitting kind- 
ness, Resentment lost much of 
its asperity, and she earnestly wish- 
ed to erase from her thoughts the 
precious moments—moments equi- 

valent to ages, in, the ordinary 
computation of time or enjoyment, 

when mental bliss overcame the 
sense of pain from a recent wound, 

—and by the soft dubious light of 
parting day her sight was rejoiced 
by a countenance, the index. of he- 
reic grandeur of spirit, and of im- 
passioned generous affection—and 
her ear listened to fond virtuous 
extacies, breathed in a, voice deep, 
rich, pathetic, and modulated to 
all the varying, yet consistent ef- 
fasions of honourable love. Those 
recollections met her in numberless 
forms—and often, very often, in- 
cidents, seemingly trivial, reminded 
her she was every hour more and 
more agglutinated to vice and 
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shame ; and all thesprightly chords 
that bound her to life were relaxed 
or broken. Her heart was rent by 
conflicting sentiments. She wished 
to engage Lord Kingsley’s parental 
regard for her expected offspring ; 
yet when his soothing assiduities, 
his frank unbounded confidence, 
facile wit, exhilirating gaiety, and 
liberal kindness, abated her dislike, 
she accused herself of perfidy to 
Melrose. Her judgment was, per- 
plexed, her feelings unhinged. She 
had quarrelled with her own vilify- 
ing acquiescence, and nothing that 
luxury or splendour could offer had 
power to assuage her agonies. 
Heart annihilating retrospections 
preyed on her mind in privacy ; 
yet, as she could not endure to 
meet Julia’s visitants, as a sharer 
in their stains, she pleaded indis- 
position, to excuse her appearance 
in the publie rooms. 

The dread of giving birth to a 
girl, who must inherit her disgrace, 
hung with deadening influence 
upon her spirits, and tears filled 
her rayless eyes, when she consi- 
dered, that though she shunned 
the bold offenders who visited Ju- 
lia, she was cut off from all better 
society. She never again could 
hope for a female companion, unless 
among the vicious :—but she mourn- 
fully asked herself “ Who are the 
vicious? Am I not, alas! includ- 
ed in that despicable odious class ? 


Iam. Oh God—too sure I am—, 


and I shall be more and more vile, 
if L give indulgence to a wish un- 
faithful to Lord Kingsley. Never 
shall my lips voluntarily pronounce 
the name that seems to render every 
other engagementnugatory. I will 
try to forget I was once so blest, 
so distinguished. Can the infa- 
mous Amelia have been so lately 
exalted above women, by the 
plighted promises of an aflianced 
spouse, whose superlative attrac- 
tions. were. transcended by his 
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worth? Oh! can it be possible 
that an eutcast such as I had the 
prospect of being admitted to the 
intimate companionship, the frank 
equality of wedded communion of 
soul with—I must not, even in 
thought, articulate the name— 
through which [ might have been 
rendered valuable to myself, and to 
the world. Miserable Amelia ! 
thou hast no hold upon a remnant 
of self respect, but in trying to 
adopt the maxims that afforded 
some consolation to Mrs. Elliot.” 
Mrs. Elliot was a lovely young 
woman, that eloped from her hus- 
band with a field-officer, possessed 
of a large fortune. She associated 
with Julia, and others of the same 
description, because she must have 
amusement; yet she evidently felt 
degradation from their company, 
and was anxious to recommend her- 
self to the unblemished Amelia. 
She often said, that the marriage 
her father compelled her to make 
was a legal prostitution ; but she 
was now wedded in heart to the 
man of her choice, and was con- 
vinced that she who is true to vo- 
luntary vows is more honourably 
mated than the sordid wretch that 
sells herself for gold, or the fool 
that prefers sounding titles to the 
joys of love. This sophistry helped 
to reconcile Amelia to herself. 
Lord Kingsley was not the man of 
her choice; but she was self-de- 
voted to save her child from the 
pains and temptations of poverty ; 
and the merit of performing her 
duties to his lordship would be en- 
hanced by having their source in 
rectitude of feeling, not in passion. 
The following year Amelia was ap- 
palled by a sense of the dangers 
that environ. every woman who 
irespasses beyond the pale of ho- 
nor, when she recognized at Si- 
enna the polished °Mrs. Elliot, 
guadily dressed, but in a style far 
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removed from fashion or elegance, 





assisting a vulgar ruffian-like print- 
seller in disposing of his wares. 
However the self-deceived offender 
may resolve never to admit another 
partner in guilt, the secession of 
her first betrayer may leave her in 


debt. Like Mrs. Elliot, she may 
contract a habit of deep play—be 
compelled or cajoled to sell her 
alimony from an injured husband 
—and reduced to. penury, must ac- 
cept a morsel of bread at the price 

all her former refined habits. 
At no distant period those dismal 
reflections came home to Amelia 
in all their bitterness and anxiety. 
Let not sullen fanaticism, nor pru- 
dish caution, supersede the dictates 
of plain sense and humanity, by 
fears of robbing the youthful ‘mind 
of its purity, if the esorrows of wan- 
derers from virtue are exposed. 
The most secluded, the most deli- 
cately educated, 
in conversation, and in the best 
books, that seduction, and the at- 
tendant mischiefs, occur in the 
world; and such as reside in towns 
see opprobrious females flaunting 
in costly attire, and painting the 
ghastly features of crime with a 
shew of giddy mapeeaeet 5 but the 
young are perhaps i enorant that 
pride survives innocence ; and that, 
while writhing under agonies, the 
haughty slave of pleasure dis: jains 
to betray a symptom of her secret 
tortures. Language can but im- 
perfectly represent her pangs—yet 
evel a faint semblance might urge 
the well-meaning, though flighty 
reader, to avoid, ‘with cautions cir- 
cumspection, a state so deplorable. 
If our warnings shall touch a chord 
that vibrates to rouse a sense of 
danger in the heedless, or repent- 
ance in the sadly meditative, taint- 
ed, but dimly penitent mind, each 
effort to bring these pages before 
public will be retraced with satis- 
faction, when time has softened, or 
faded into oblivion, the individual 
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the wretched sufferer Kingsley had 

aternal claims on her forgiveness, 
and if she did not treat him with 
leniency, her infant must perish 
for want, or go to a poor-liouse. 
She did not doubt the truth of Ju- 
lia’s averments, and had no suspi- 
cion she was the vile instigatress 
cf Kingsley’s outrage. Debilitated 
by weeks of pain and sickness, her 
pride quite subdued, and ignorant 
of the holy precepts that in graci- 
ous mercy forbid mankind to do 


evil, that good may come of it, the 


sentimental rectiinde by which 
Amelia had been accustomed to re- 
gulate her conduct, misled her in 
the utms! need—and though no 
susceptible mind could be less ad- 
dicted to romance, Julia’s wily 


. craft imposed on her a belief, that 


to sacrifice her own feelings for a 
hapless babe would be afnoble self- 
devotion. She could not transfer 
her heart, though she immolated her 
person; yet “her gentle nature 
moig ht not be impenetrable to Kings- 
ley’ s compunction, his tender me- 
lancholy, and unremitting kind- 
ness, Resentment lost much of 
its asperity, and she earnestly wish- 
ed to erase from her thoughts the 
precious moments—moments equi- 
valent to ages, in the ordinary 
computation of time or enjoyment, 
when mental bliss overcame the 
sense of pain from a recent wound, 
—and by the soft dubious light of 
parting day her sight was rejoiced 
by a countenance, the index of he- 
reic grandeur of spirit, and of im- 
passioned generous affection—and 
her ear listened to fond virtuous 
extacies, breathed in a, voice deep, 
rich, pathetic, and modulated to 
all the varying, yet consistent ef- 
fusions of honourable love. Those 
recollections met her in numberless 
forms—and often, very often, in- 
cidents, seemingly trivial, reminded 
her she was every hour more and 
more agglutinated to vice and 
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shame ; and all thesprightly chords 
that bound her to life were relaxed 
or broken. Her heart was rent by 
conflicting sentiments. She wished 
to engage : Lord Kingsley’s parental 
regard for her expected offspring ; 
yet when his soothing assiduities, 
his frank unbounded confidence, 
facile wit, exhilirating gaiety, and 
liberal kindness, abated her dislike, 
she accused herself of perfidy to 
Melrose. Her judgment was per- 
plexed, her feelings unhinged. She 
had quarrelled with her own vilify- 
ing acquiescence, and nothing that 
luxury or splendour could offer had 
power to assuage her agonies. 
Heart annihilating retrospections 
preyed on her mind in privacy ; 
yet, as she could not endure to 
meet Julia’s visitants, as a sharer 
in their stains, she pleaded indis- 
position, to excuse her appearance 
in the public rooms. 

The dread of giving birth to a 
girl, who must inherit her disgrace, 
hung with deadening influence 
upon her spirits, and tears filled 
her rayless eyes, when she consi- 
dered, that though she shunned 
the bold offenders who visited Ju- 
lia, she was cut off from all better 
society. She never again could 
hope for a female companion, unless 
among the vicious :—but she mourn- 
fully asked herself ‘“‘ Who are the 
vicious? Am I not, alas! includ- 
ed in that despicable odious class ? 


Iam. Oh God—too sure I am—, 


and I shall be more and more vile, 
if | give indulgence to a wish un- 
faithful to Lord Kingsley. Never 
shall my lips voluntarily pronounce 
the name that seems to render every 
other engagement nugatory. I will 
try to forget I was once so blest, 
so distinguished. Can the infa- 
mous. Amelia have been so lately 
exalted above women, by the 
plighted promises of an aflianced 
spouse, whose superlative attrac- 
tions. were. transcended by his 

























































worth? Oh! can it be possible 
that an eutcast such as I had the 
prospect of being admitted to the 
intimate companionship, the frank 
equality of wedded communion of 
soul with—I must not, even in 
thought, articulate the name— 
through which I might have been 
rendered valuable to myself, and to 
the world. Miserable Amelia! 
thou hast no hold upon a remnant 
of self respect, but in trying to 
adopt the maxims that afforded 
some consolation to Mrs. Elliot.” 
Mrs, Elliot was a lovely young 
woman, that eloped from her hus- 
band with a field-officer, possessed 
of a large fortune. She associated 
with Julia, and others of the same 
description, because she must have 
amusement; yet she evidently felt 
degradation from their company, 
and was anxious to recommend her- 
self to the unblemished Amelia. 
She often said, that the marriage 
her father compelled her to make 
was a legal prostitution ; but she 
was now wedded in heart to the 
man of her choice, and was con- 
vinced that she who is true to vo- 
luntary vows is more honourably 
mated than the sordid wretch that 
sells herself for gold, or the fool 
that prefers sounding titles to the 
joys of love. This sophistry helped 
to reconcile Amelia to herself. 
Lord Kingsley was not the man of 
her choice; but she was self-de- 
voted to save her child from the 
pains and temptations of poverty ; 
and the merit of performing her 
duties to his lordship would be en- 
hanced by having their source in 
rectitude of feeling, not in passion. 
The following year Amelia was ap- 
palled by a sense of the dangers 
that environ. every woman who 
trespasses beyond the pale of ho- 
nor, when she recognized at Si- 
enna the polished Mrs. Elliot, 
guadily dressed, but in a style far 


removed from fashion or elegance, 
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assisting a vulgar ruffian-like print- 
seller in ‘disposing of his wares. 
However the self-deceived offender 
may resolve never to adinit another 
partner in guilt, the secession of 
her first betrayer may leave her in 
debt. Like Mrs, Elliot, she may 
contract a habit of deep play—be 
compelled or cajoled to sell her 
alimony from an injured husband 
—and reduced to. penury, must ac- 
cyt a morsel of bread at the price 

all her former refined habits. 
y ne distant period those dismal 
reflections came home to Amelia 
in all their bitterness and auxiety. 
Let not sullen fanaticism, nor pra-’ 
dish caution, supersede the dictates 
of plain sense and humanity, by 
fears of robbing the youthfal ‘mind 
of its purity, if the sorrows of wan- 
derers from virtue are exposed. 
The most secluded, the most deli- 


cately educated, learn from hints 


in conversation, and in the best 
books, that seduction, and the at- 
tendant mischiefs, occur in the 
world; and such as reside in towns 
see opprobrious females flaunting 
in costly attire, and painting the 
ghastly features of crime with a 
shew of giddy hieeneh but the 
young are perhaps ignorant that 
prides survives innocence ; and that, 
while writhing under agonies, the 
haughty slave of pleasure disdains 
to betray a symptom of her secret 
tortures. Language can but im- 
perfectly represent her pangs—yet 
even a faint semblance might urge 
the well-meaning, though flighty 
reader, to avoid, ‘with cautious cir- 
cumspection, a state so deplorable. 
If our warnings shall touch a chord 
that vibrates to rouse a sense of 
danger in the heedless, or repent- 
ance in the sadly meditative, tatnt- 
ed, bat dimly penitent mind, each 
effort to bring these pages before 
public will be retraced with satis- 
faction, when time has softened, or 
faded into oblivion, the individual 
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afflictions, and the literary solici- 
tudes that mingled with the at- 
tempt. At avery early age, the 
daughters of industry hear men- 
tioned many of the ills occasioned 
by licentious amours ; but, unhap- 
pily, they are seldom directed to 
apply those intimations to guard 
themselves from similar misfor- 
tunes. 

How can this practical wisdom 
be disseminated, and rendered ef- 
ficient ? is a question that cannot 
be too seriously considered by all 
who are anxious for maintaining 
the dignity of the female character. 
The most zealous monitor cannot 
penetrate the recesses of domestic 
privacy, to rectify errors in tuition: 
—far less have they access to offer 
the helots of vice a release from 
bondage at the precise moment 
when they most keenly and con- 
vincingly feel, that persisting in 
sin is but aggravating misery. 
They who stand most in need of 
salutary exhortation, would spurn 
advice if enforced by religious or 
moral precept ; and the books they 
read—if they read at all—will be 
calculated for assimulating evil 
passions. Fictitious stories, con- 
sistent with the possibilities of real 
life, will be the vehicles of admo- 
nition least offensive, and most 
likely to obtain a perusal, and make 
some impression upon desolate be- 
ings, who take up a volume only 
to kill time, or to banish corroding 
reflections. Worldly motives will 
enjoin every prudent female to 
avoid the more remote peril of ho- 
nor and character; but when un- 
happily divested of those invaluable 
attributes— when she feels, too late, 
that the laws of virtue are the only 
cement for the fabric of happiness 
—that comfort moulders to speedy 
decay, and that all the intricacies 
of artifice cannot elude the ruin of 
peace—when innocence, the basis 
of sincere enjoyment, has sunk to 


annihilation—it would beseem the 
most pure and amiable to contri- 
bute in saving those outcasts from 
eternal perdition, by circulating 
tracts inciting them to penitence 
and newness of life. 

The most depraved persons of 
our simple drama reveal the awful 
truth, that vice, and her mawkish 
precursor, foliy, exact from their 
captives renunciations more diffi- 
cult, and exertions more severe, 
than the most arduous labour of 
christian penitential obedienee.— 
They conjure up the spectres of 
past pleasure in their genuine 
former wretched servitude, and 
thousands might stop in their de- 
structive career, if any pitying 
voice would point the way, or the 
hand of charity sustain their tot- 
tering steps to amendment. Ame- 
lia, and a few others, speak ina 
more elevated style of instruction, 
unfolding the deceptive doublings 
of the human mind, where, for want 
of distinct notions of piety and 
self-government, brilliant gentus 
and splendid acquirements are }e- 
velled with the lowest dupes of 
spurious gratification, soon changed 
to misery. Unblemished maiden 
sanctity will not condemn a deco- 
rous representation of the doleful 
condition a fallen sister can never 
evade, and from which there is no 
retreat but in penitence and self- 
correction. In contemplating this 
sad destiny, the most virtuous may 
improve in thankfulness to Divine 
Providence for the preventing grace 
by which they have stood fast in 
the paths of duty. They will sup- 
port with resignation their trials 
of fortitude, and fulfil with in- 
creased diligence every claim of a 
respectable place in society. They 
will dispense instruction for young 
women exposed to temptations in 
earning subsistence; and indivi- 
dually abstain from holding out 
avy example that may be miscon- 
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strued a sanction to imprudence. 
However propitious the birth and 
fortune of a fair reader, giddy te- 
merity, or credulous sentimental- 
lity, would too probably assimilate 
her with the frailties and sorrows 
of Aimelia—sorrows never to be 
fully comprehended but by actual 
sufferance. ‘They that have passed 
through life in an even tenor of 
happiness and security can hardly 
conceive the distresses of the best, 
nor the temptations that exasperate 
the anguishing impatience of the 
worst offenders against virtue, and 
could the most rigid censors of 
their misconduct know their wretch- 
edness, they would shew all the 
leniency that could encourage them 
to fly from the mazes of criminal 
indulgence to a refuge in some asy- 
lum ‘for magdalens. She that 
thinks herself safe while trifling 
with an imprudent or forbidden 
passion, may take warning by our 
peccant heroine. She was once 
not only blameless, but tenacious 
of delicacy ; and, in circumstances 
of perpetual allurement, had con- 
trouled her own feelings, and baf- 
fled the wiles of her admirer, 
though brought under suspicion by 
residing with a disgraced sister. 
After all those exercises of wisdom 
and vigilance, implicit confidence 
in that insinuating relative drew 
her into actual criminality, —and 
all who are untaught in christian 
principles are in danger of fatal 
mistakes in discriminating between 
good and evil. Amelia took for 
granted the seniority of her sister 
should give weight to her influ- 
ence; but no elevation in the ex- 
emplar cau avert the consequences 
of a hazardous course; and by 
roaming from street to street on 
Sundays, i in compliance with Julia, 
they met the Duke of B. and both 
owed theirruin to an eager pursuit 
of amusement in the elder, and to 
simplicity in the junior. 
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In this compendiom we must 
ass over the circumstances that 
led to a duel, in which Lord Kings- 
ley was supposed to have mortally 
wounded his antagonist ; and Ame- 
lia believed it incumbent to adhere 
in adversity and exile, to the father 
of her child. With no attendant, 
except a Swiss, who had been valet 
to his lordship’s father, they passed 
over to France under borrowed 
names, and thence to Italy. They 
took up their abode at Sicnna, and 
living in the most private manner, 
the negligence which Amelia had 
perceived in her protector, some 
weeks before leaving London, quite 
changed to kindness, and attention 
to the improvement of her talents 
for music, drawing, and literature, 
Within twelve mouths from the 
time of her separation from Mel- 
rose, she bore a son to Lord Kings- 
ley ; but the period of his birth 
shewed her that the little invisible, 
for whose sake she had consented 
to voluntary crime, had then no 
existence, and she felt many causes 
to repent her credulity. Several 
weeks previous to her confinement, 
Lord Kingsley had intelligence of 
Colonel V. being out of danger. 
His lordship was of age: he re- 
sumed his titles ; which, with a 
suitable equipage, and letters of 
introduction to the first circles, af- 
forded a passport to the pleasures 
of dissipated society, and Amelia 
never saw her undoer, unless he 
had parties at home, where she 
must appear as a captive led in 
triumph. The Earl was proud of 
her beauty, her graces, and ac- 
complishments ; he shewed a boy- 
ish pride in the prospect of being 
a father, and in displaying his au- 
thority over the lovely creature, 
whose rare atlainments were even 
more admired than her exterior. 
When restored in some measure to 
health, Amelia was often terrified 
by indicatious that Lord Kingsley 
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was not only careless of her feel- 
ings, but had in view to disencum- 
ber himself by entangling her with 
any of his libertine associates who 
could gain her favor, He com- 
lied her to receive visits from 
two ladies, like herself, undone, 
and forced, like her, to cling to 
their worst enemy, to a void de- 
stitution. One of these, only a few 
years older than Amelia, had been 
the lawful consort ef a British peer, 
and had left him, and three child- 
ren, to become the pauper of ano- 
her lord, who treated her much 
worse than Lord Kingsley behaved 
to Amelia; yet Amelia was more 
unhappy than the most cruelly 
abused virtuous wife, or the poorest 
blameless spinster. They would 
have some friends to sympathize in 
their griefs, and among mere ac- 
quaintances they could occasionally 
furget the poignancy of care; but 
Amelia, and all in her condition, 
must either risk more vile debase- 
ment, by admitting fellow offenders 
to intimacy, or they must pine in 
solitude. Amelia received no visits 
in Lord Kingsley’s absence. The 
dread of being ensnared to aggra- 
vated shame, made her prefer dreary 
seclusion, where she bewailed, over 
the infant sharer tn her misfortune, 
the spiritless assent to live with his 
father. Witha sense of folly, some 
vague consciousness of guilt exas- 
perated her self upbraidings ; but 
without religion, and almost igno- 
rant of morality, except to save 
appearances, which to her were 
past recal, she writhed under the 
throes of regret for transgression, 
incapable of deriving from those 
excruciating pangs any distinct 
purpose to extricate herself. When 
Julia glided, like an apparition, to 
the apartment where she lay during 
the noon-day fervors, she was pon- 
dering the events that led to her 
enthralment. ‘Thelast erght months 
had brought many proofs to place 


beyond doubt that Lord Kingsley 
despised her character, even while 
pleased with her person, and that 
she had been, as Mr. Melrose, with 
ominous anxiety, forebeded,—no 
more to Lord Kingsley than the 
toy of idle hours—but his transient 
pastime had caused to her incura- 
ble woe—unsurmountable calamity. 


A man not-hardened by profligacy, 


_nor infatuated by criminal passion, 


must perceive the atrocity of mak- 
ing his personal attractions, his 
fine accomplishments, and fortune, 
the means of ensnaring to infamy 
and anguish in the present life, and 
perhaps to éverlasting perdition, a 
confiding girl, whose greatest fault 
was too implicit trast in his honor. 
But Lord Kingsley’s crime was of 
a blacker dye, and Amelia’s worst 
error proceeded from good “inten- 
tion, His own enormity, and the 
mistaken ideas of maternal duty 
that prevailed with Amelia to be- 
come his slave, were well known 
to his lordship; and though his 
disposition was naturally kind and 
generous, the inconstancy which 
never fails to grow out of licentious 
habits, and the contempt which 
event libertines feel for their de- 
based victims, soon appeared in his 
neglect of Amelia. He had been 
allured by the artful and prodigal 
Lady V. and through her means 
eventually suffered a heavy pe- 
nalty for the wrongs of Amelia. 
Lady V.’s depravity, and the mis- 
conduct of several matrons in high 
life, have demonstrated that a 
peeress, unfurnished with religious 
motives to purity of heart, and cir- 
cumspection of manners, will be 
misled by fallacies, or enticed by 
pleasure, not less fatally than a de- 
pendant girl exchanging the quiet 
substantial comforts of industry for 
splendid bondage to a loved be- 
guiler, whose seductive blandish- 
ments rendered every effort of self 
denial abortive, And since, apart 
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from adventitious and separable de- 
corations, human nature is not less 
grossly abandoned, nor less prene 
to evil, in the unprincipled lady of 
rauk and opulence, than in the ig- 
norant daughter of toil and penury. 
Surely they that owe to the wisdom 
of pious parents, and to a happier 
combination of external cireum- 
stances, the virtue and prudence 
to shun every approach “ to the 
primrose path of guilty dalliance” 
—leading to an abyss of woe,— 
surely they will, in gratitude to 
the creator and preserver, make 
the most liberal appropriation of 
influence and fortune to bestow 
upon uitaucht, aupremonished sim- 
plicity, such warnings of bitter 
experience as inay be circulated 
from the press. 

Nor will those pictures of self- 
created misery, be without their 
use in the exalted spheres, where 
the privilege or misfortune of no- 
toriety, gives the most forcible im- 
press to any example they hold out 
to inferiors. The great will see 
these nice and cratifying distine- 
tions annihilated, whenever a titled 
dame has been infatuated to go be- 
yond the verge of innoceace,—the 
remaining siadows of refinement 
cannot long be mistaken for the 
substance. The elegant profligacy 
of a faithless wife, will soou ap- 
pear as odious in the eyes of her 
deluder, as the unvarnished obio- 
quy of a creature born to the toil 
of meniai offices, an’ more happy 
in that condition, than surrounded 
by all the gands of sinful revelry. 


Perhaps the first intoxication of 


passion may conduct the guilty 
pair to the altar she has so re- 
cently trampled. But can the 
bride, repudiated from other righis, 
believe her new spouse can forever 
forget the prelude to their nuptials, 
or believe that in her he shail find 
the fidelity he knows she has al- 
yeady most heipously violated,— 
Yo!, III,-- December, 1819. 
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Personal grace and beauty, adorned 
by the most dazzling accom- 
plishments can never supply the 
place of charms that exist only in 
a high respect for the object, which 
gives to imagination the most poig- 
nant excitability, and confirmed by 
exercises of the judgment, esteem 
endears her, though the enchant- 
ment of love has fled with the 
flight of novelty. But esteem, 
the blissful substitute of passion, 
expires with feminine reserve, and 
passion cannot long survive the 
blasting mildew of contempt. In- 
deed those axioms of selfish wis- 
dom are so completely established, 
by the experience of successive 
centuries, that the most thonght- 
less or presumptuous, has never 
wilfully committed the first offence 
against virtue. She that has no 


fear of sin, nevertheless desires to - 


retain her power over an admirer, 
and she is well aware, that power 
depends upon maintaining un- 
blemished innocence, All that have 
forfeited honour and happiness first 
erred through indiscretion, rashness 
and jevity; yet, how many girls 
suppose these are harmless follies, 
and when they have considered 
our chastened salubrious  state- 
ments, let them ask themselves, 
if, for ail enjoved by our heroine, 
they would undergo all she suf- 
fered? Would they renounce the 


joyous serenity of a mind, that 


never was clouded or disturbed by 
selfreproach? Would they hazard 
the loss of reputation ?—the affee- 
tion of parents a and kindred; the 
prospect or possession of a cherish- 


ing honoura|jie spouse, and lawful- 


offspring, to become the contemned 
—perha aps insulted pauper of a 
spoiler, who will exact subservi- 
ence, fidelity, and decorum; while 
he thinks himself entitled to roam 
in all the caprice of sensualism. 
There are evils that assume such 
deceptive appearances, that te awa- 
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ken due vigilance in avoiding them, 
they must be investigated with a 
steady and penetrating eye; and 
no amplification of circumstances 
can set forth the gnawing cares, 
the irritating disappointments, to 
both parties, in a connection formed 
by expectations of impossible feli- 
city—a connection which, in per- 
spective, appears wreathed with 
the roses of ever-blooming plea- 
sure, but will soon be felt a thorny 
entanglement, reaching the inmost 
core of hearts that are actually sen- 
sitive to any inroad upon their own 


-ease, however careless they may 


become of each other’s tranquillity. 
Sincere and solid satisfactions may 
belong to the virtuous, though con- 
fined to incessant diligence in a 
sedentary occupation ; or subjected 
to laborious drudgery ; but content- 
ment, or peace depend so intirely 
upon the consciousness of acting 
aright, that those heartfelt bless- 
jugs are incompatible with the con- 
dition of atemale, who must know 
she is violating the laws of God, 
and oulraging the sentiments of all 
the good aud wise of both sexes. 
The miseries of a libertine are not 
so glaring; but we shail see how 
futile are his gratifications,—how 
corzoding his chagrin, as we attend 
the progress of Mr. Melrose. Af- 
ter receiving the billet from Ame- 
lia, announcing all that could ex- 
cite the most impetuous uproar of 
furious resentment,-—the madden- 
ing confusion of despair, succeeded 
by dejection the most profound and 
ene. His last interview 
with Amelia, bad consisted of all 
that could enflame admiration to 
the most unbounded extravagance 
of love. From the commencement 
of their acquaintance, he had ob- 
served, with deference for her pu- 
rity of feeling, and superior under- 
standing, how justly she apprecia- 
ted, and discouraged the idolizing 
assiduities of lords and gentlemen, 


distinguished by all the fascinations 
of figure, address, and fortune. She 
discerned that they were affecting 
to exalt, only in the hopes of re- 
ducing her to a level with the stig- 
matized Julia; and the thought 
incessantly recurred in every inter- 
val of calmer recollection, that 
Amelia — the lost — irretriveably 
lost Amelia, had blended the sweet- 
est tenderness with modesty, in 
restraining his own ardour. He 
sometimes almost imagined his 
burning eye balls rested upon the 
lovely features, revealing a heart 
exquisitely alive to every melting, 
fond impression ; yet her language 
and demeanour limitted their mu- 
tual rapture to the strictest confines 
of delicacy. Even she had yielded, 
—to whom ?—the indignant lover 
disdained to enquire. This frantic 
agony had not vented itself ten 
minutes after Mr. Headricke with- 
drew, when Melrose rung for 
Palmer, and gave orders to prepare 
his travelling carriage with all ex- 
pedition. Palmer never was tardy 
in executing the commands of his 
kind master, and on this occasion 
he strained his utmost efforts. He 
observed Mr. Melrose pacing the 
room with unequal steps, as he 
gave directions for his journey,— 
his expressive countenance told 
more than common distress,—the 
equipage was soon ready, and with 
as much haste, as if rapid motion 
could appease internal tumult; he 
followed Miss Melrose to Florence. 
Disappointed passion, and perhaps 
disappointed pride, worked in his 
feelings the wildest deray, and the 

body dearly pays for mental inquie- 
tude. At first sight Miss Melrose 
was shocked to perceive his health 
so sadly impaired, and he peremp- 
torily refused to consult a physi- 
cian. He passed the days in his 
dressing room, but no persuasiou 
could induce him to give any at- 
tention to his person, His fine 












hair hung dishevelled. He seldom 
tasted food, except some frait— 
saw nobody but Miss Melrose, and 
his attached valet; and when 
spoken to, replied in monosylla- 
bles. Ineffective struggles to ba- 
nish: Amelia from his thoughts, 
seemed but more vividly to pre- 
sent her image before him. 

The reflecting mind in perusing 
the subsequent events, will perceive 
how little the votary of pleasure is 
qualified to defend his own bosom 
from self-created pains, Present 
ease and enjoyment were all 
Miss Melrose wished for herself or 
her favorites. She conjectured 
some amorous infatuation had a 
temporary mastery over the forti- 
tude of her nephew. With all 
other ills his strength of mind 
could wrestle, and achieve a vic- 
tory. He had convinced her, that 
no pecuniary embarrassment ; no 
corporeal disease, rendered him 
unsocial,—she determined to try 
alluring surprisals from Italian 
beauty, arrayed in the softest imi- 
tations of affections gliding into his 
solitude—but he rebuked the intra- 
ders; dismissed them with scorn, 
and took the first opportunity to 
tell his aunt, he would bury him- 
self in some hidden cleft of the 
Alps, if he was not permitted 
to pass the dreary remnant of 
life unmolested. Miss Melrose 
promised, and apparently complied 
with this request; but not a day 
elapsed without some scheme to 
divert his melancholy. Her visits 
in Melrose’s dressing room were 
less frequent, and she apologized 
by mentioning she had an unex- 
pected guest—a lady in extreme 
affliction; she was a young and 
charming widow, who some months 
after the decease of her lord, 
brought an heir to the vast estates, 
bequeathed to her guardianship. 
The Comtessa insisted to perform 
for her infant the sweetest office of 
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maternity. He seemed to thrive 
at her bosom. She never allowed 
him to go out of her view by day 
or night, and in the mornings and 
evenings, took him in her carriage 
for an airing. She often came to 
breakfast with Miss Melrose ; and, 
ten days ago, thinking the “child 
rather indisposed, sent for an emi- 
nent practitioner in medicine. He 
wrote a prescription. The Com- 
tessa with her own hand adminis- 
terred the contents of a small phial, 
—the babe fell into convulsions and 
did not survive haifan hour, The 
Comtessa sat many hours like a 
statue, and had been roused from 
petrifying anguish only by hearing, 
there was under Miss Melrose’s 
roof another mourner. Would Mr. 
Melrose in pity take coffee with 
her this evening. He agreed— 
dressed himself in the habiliments 
of woe—aud was transfixed with 
emotion, to behold in the Comtessa 
a striking likeness of Amelia. We 
inay omit the episode of the Com- 
tessa’s story, and the singular 
stratagem by which Miss Melrose 
restored her nephew to society, 
The flight of his minutes was again 
speeded by pleasure, and though 
Amelia was spe sorrewfully re- 
membered, in each remission of 
gaity, pedi torturing retrospec- 
lions only urged Melrose to plunge 
more deeply in dissipation. In 
less than two months an incident 
separated hiu from the Comtessa, 
and ke could soon think of her 
with more indignation than regret. 
Miss Meirose hurried him to Paris, 
whenever she found the Comtessa 
was goue; aud, no longer hesi- 
tating between principle and voli- 
tion, lic resolved to seek individual 
gratification as the chief good.— 
The mysterious fate of Amelia, 
and the indubitable baseness of the 
Comtessa, convinced him all wo- 
men were-false. The cause of de- 
fection in the Comtessa proved, 
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that all popish eclesiastics were 
hypocrites, and perhaps some re- 
verend wolf in sheep’s cloathing, 
had devoured all he most dearly 
prized in Amelia; In Paris he met 
mn every parly some evidence to 
confirm those opinions ; but he for- 
got that in the circles suited for 
Miss Melrose he should have ac- 
cess to few persons of worth. A 
loftier lore might have been taught 
by those instances of refined volup- 
tuousness — elegantly adorned — 
profusely gratified—but never hap- 
y. Miss Melrose’s fortune, and 

er pride, saved her from the worst 
stages of corruption; but a beau- 
tiful girl, whose reputation is her 
all, seldom can earn subsistence 
after incurring infamy,—aud she 
betakes herself to the last resource 
of: female profligacy to avoid star- 
vation ; Melrose felt it a mortifica- 
tion to be not only nearly related to 
Miss Melrose, but to owe her the 
most important obligations. He 
never asked her for any favor, and 
rather declined her liberality, since 
he discovered there were unworthy 
partners in her wealth. But when 
the death of his younger brother 
at Goa, put him in possession of 
aflluency, he gave much greater at- 
tention to his aunt, and watched 
over her well-being, with filial per- 
severance. Soon after, her decease 
left him proprietor of her large 
estates, his elder brother made 
room for him in the _list of old 
English knight baronets, and the 
hoards his parsimony amassed, de- 
volved to hands, that, in spending 
or sparing, were guided by a bene- 
volent, enlightened, judicious mind. 
The same post that notified the 
demise of Sir Mordington Melrose, 
brought also a letter from Lord 
Kingsley, explaining all that 
seemed obscure in Amelia’s fate, 
and inviting her first love to regain 
his power. Some minutes were 
given to rage against Lord Kings- 


ley ; but Sir Jasper considered his 
lordship had saved him from a 
very foolish marriage, and that the 
best chance of bringing Amelia to 
his own terms, would be to accept 
the concessions of her undoer. He 
set out instantly from Milan, for 
Sienna, and on the way to lord 
Kingsley’ s house, encountered Ju- 
lia, just arrived from Verona. Per- 
ceiving her sedulous to spread the 
net of allurement, he saw it would 
be necessary, perhaps useful, to 
make her the coufidant of his inex- 
tinguishable passion for Amelia. 
Lord Kingsley observed them in 
Sir Jasper’s landau, and stopped 
his own carriage to join them, His 
Lordship assured Sir Jasper, that 
in his absence, Amelia received no 
visitors, and abe was engaged till 
evening. This seemed to the lo- 
ver a tedious delay, yet there was 
no alternative, and Julia was glad 
to have time for fasteningan obliga- 
tion upon the baronet, though he : 
clined all influence,except Amelia? s 
revivified preference, The trio, 
whose talents and facilities might 
have performed much good, con- 
spired to frustrate the best purposes 
of a helpless girl; and, having 
concerted the hour of rendevous, 
parted to shun the increasing heat 
of the day. While Melrose passed 
some hours in cogitations, Julia 
was pleading his cause with Ame- 
lia. We know Julia could not pre- 
vail with her sister to admit Sir 
Jasper. Her temper could ill 
brook any disappointment, how- 
ever, she dissembled her wrath, 
and premised to return in the even- 
ing, when she hoped to find the 
too susceptible fair, in better spi- 
rits, and more becoming array.— 
Amelia knew the importance Julia 
assigned to dress, and suited her 
toilete to the respect due to an 
Hungarian Baroness. Julia was 
hardly seated, when a wild whirl 
of emotion deprived Amelia of 
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ower to move. Lord Kings- 
ley led up to her, the form,— 
the graceful mixture of manly 
nobleness of aspect, and insinu- 
ating sweetness of manners, 
which, with all the accessaries 
drawn around him by circuinstan- 
ces the most impressive, remained 
chronicled in her lacerated heart. 
Sir Jasper had many agitating 
thoughts on his way to Lord Kings- 
ley’s. He was angry with bimself 
for being the slave of her, whom 
he must view as no more than the 
wreck of Lord Kingsley’s cruelty. 


He still worshipped the image of 


what he last beheld, ae as 
beautiful,—he exenned: it her vo- 
luntary offences ; but, peo the 
accomplishment of supreme desire, 
the partial apologist became arig id 
censor,—and, even before they met, 
he could not wholly escape ‘bitter 
mutations of feeling. ‘‘ Yes,” said 
he to himself, “ enamoared lunacy, 
would have connected in legal ri- 
vets, my name, my honour, aud my 
interests, with her; that so low is 
fallen. Icould rave when I com- 
pare what she now is, with her form- 
er self. Never in woman—and she 
was almost a shield—never have I 
seen such acuteness to detect folly, 
or foible, softened by such liberal 
candor to extenuate all failings in 
others. Amelia might have been 
called the quintessence of happi- 
ness personified, Such gladdening 
buoyancy of spirits—such sweet 
ingenuily, reaiising all present 
good, and a far- -sighted prudence to 
avert future evil tenderness with- 
out the depreciating alloy of ro- 
mance or insipidity—every quality, 
transcendent in loveliness or uti- 
lity, so poised as to engage heart- 
felt deference — yet “to. allu: e, 
amuse, and charm the seuses, 
while gratifying the superior facal- 
ties. Domestic scenes have always 
constituted my ideal paradise, and 
shall not unshackled love transport 
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me to the third heaven, if my ama- 
tory campaign terminates in the 
conquest of Amelia. Hell and 
furies, is she not in captivity ? and 
the victor never knew the value of 
his prize. Kingsley however has 
aclaim on my forgiveness, since 
he saved me from hymeneal joys, 

and frankly vindicated Amelia from 
the charge of constancy. I was 
arabid animal, bitten by the en- 
venomed urchin Cupid.. Kingsley 
mitigated the most dangerous 
symptoms of my fatuity, and 
through his means, my cure shall 
be perfected. I could honour the 
unreserve of Kingsley’s confes- 
sions, had I not seen in them im- 
paticuce to disencumber himseif of 
the charmer, whose unhappiness 
brings her nearer to my wishes. 
Do I indeed wish more to degrade 
the bemg—to whom, not many 
months ago, I ascribed angelic 
purity ? I would have her mine— 
yet despise and almost hate her— 
in the possibility of being again 
euthralled. That is romantic deli- 
cacy, only beseeming a squeamish 
girl, A few weeks, or inonths, she 
will enchant me—aud I shall wet 
rid of this importunate passion— 
which, though smothered, was ne- 
ver extinet ; aud having twice to 
ho purpose, attempted to be very 
moral, why I must seek pleasure as 
the chief good. My knight er- 
rantry as the champion of my 
aunt’s good name, made me a so!- 

dier of fortune, and the enterprise 
to rescue Awelia from shame, al- 
mos! bereft me of reason. Surely, 

the fates ordain me a votary of the 
“reeling goddess with the zone- 
less waist,’ and [ shall offer the 
matchless Amelia at her delicious 
shrine, 

Lord Kingsley was sleeping off 
the potations that crowned his 
dinner, while the abstemious baro- 
net dinceusaed with himself. His 
lordship was awoke by the curs 
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riages stopping at his long-deserted 
house, and all Sir Jasper’ s designs 
of ambiguous, artful, trifling with 
Amelia, fled like a transient meteor, 
when his discriminating glance 
perused the emotion she laboured 
to hide under forced composure, 
more like torpidity of despair, than 
habitual apathy. His resentments 
were all absorbed in tender sym- 
pathy, when he saw her elastic, 
elegant, form, worn to a skeleton 
by the extremity of sadness. With 
a countenance, like her own chang- 
mg froin red to pale, he attempted 
some expression of his concern for 
her illness. The faint streaks of 
colour on her cheeks deepened to 
searlet as he spoke. Lord Kings- 
key asked him to take a place on 
the sofa, to condole with the inva. 
kd, and his lordship began a 
sprightly dialogue with Julia. It 
cost Si Jasper the most torturing 
effort of self-command, to calm the 
choler that boiled in his arteries, 
beliolding the devastation of shame 
and sorrow in an object so beloved, 
and the rival that blighted the 
beautiful promise of bliss, in such 
high glee, as if triumphing i in his 
truculent brutality. Amelia sup- 
ported a conversation of some mi- 
nutes, but Sir Jasper saw despon- 
dency weighing down the eye-lids, 
where he had often admired the 
eontrast of snowy whiteness, and 
the blue threads of ramified veins. 
The rubied glow on her cheeks, be- 
came of alabaster hue, and those 
pale wan tints, shewed to Sir Jas- 
per’s keen sensibility, the toachine 
perfection of lineaments, that re- 
quired no aid from the lustre of 
complexion or vivacity. Amelia’s 
eyes closed,—Sir Jasper’s arm re- 
ceived her. His voice in the fond- 
est toues recalled her to life, though 
not to health or distinct recollec- 
tion. Unprepared for the shock of 
Sir Jasper’s sudden appearance, 
the malady that had slowly under- 





mined her constitution, rose to ex- 
acerbation. In the confused per- 
ceptions of a nervous fever, she 
imagined the high bred, brilliant 
ornament of courts and circles of 
fashion, descended to the offices of 
a sick nurse,—that the countenance 
where noble ardour and fine intel- 
lect, corresponded to manliness and 
personal grace, was clouded by 
anxiety in feeling her pulse, or 
listening to the plaints of sickness. 
That the hand which dealt death 
to a hostile opponent, or kindly 
raised a fallen foe, was employed 
in apportioning drugs, and giving 
them to the females that supplied 
her wants. When the abatement of 
delirium assured her this was no vi- 
sion of a distempered brain, Sir Jas- 
per interrupted, and beseeched her 
to spare the expressions of thank- 
fulness, that reproached him for so 
long deferring any testimony of 
gratitude to her, for prolonged exis- 
tence, purchased by her precious 
blood; and life had never seemed 
to him so valuable, as since he 
could contribute in saving her from 
suffering by the neglect of foreign 
mercenary aitendants. Julia had 
been hastily summoned by Count 
Balderswitz, and a concern of the 
most urgent nature forced Lord 
Kingsley to devolve on his friend 
the momentous trust of superin- 
tending Amelia’s treatment, when 
she could bestow no directions her- 
self. She caught at these words 
io decline handsomely, giving Sir 
Jasper further trouble. Sir Jasper 

replied, he was piedged to Lord 
Kingsley not to leave her, till re- 
stored to health. Amelia almost 
wished Sir Jasper had assigned a 
motive more flattering to her, than 
a promise to Lord Kingsley ; yet 
she shrunk fromanother entangle- 
ment, in a condition she bad found 
so froitful i in woe. Julia appeared 
opportunely, and seemed to second 

her sister in begging Sir Jasper 





would now do some justice to his 
own constitution, by air and ex- 
ercise. He understood this deli- 
cate mode of dismissing him to bis 
own lodgings, and inwardly smiled 
at Amelia’s ignorance of Lord 
Kingsley having made over to him 
the house, and its brightest orna- 
ment, if she could be won. He 
learnt from her ravings, and from 
her extreme shvness, since reason 
resumed a sway, that her heart 
responded to his fondest wishes ; 
but to intrude into her presence, 
would but call forth more urgently, 
her caution against his pretensions. 
Julia’s connivance made hima fre- 
quent, though invisible spectator ; 
and he could hear every sentence 
spoken by Amelia, as though he 
had been an inhabitant of the same 
chamber ; but, it is the nature of 
libertine passion to encroach, and 
the baronet, that amidst ladies of 
the highest rank, bad worn his 
heart so proudly ; even he, framed 
a pretence to obtain an audience 
of the self-despising Amelia. Let 

giddy, or romantic girls, compare 
his eagerness for that privilege, 
with the indifference a few months 
produced, and take warning never 
to become a tiresome appendage to 
the establishment of a deceiver, 
who will inevitably cease to adore, 
when she ceases to respect herself, 
Julia invited Sir Jasper to spend 
the afternoon with Amelia, and 
herself, though Amelia’s pleading 
looks dissented, Next day Julia 
asserted she could discover in her 
sister’s amended appearance, the 
good effects of entertaining com- 
pany. Amelia knew too well the 
speaker was egregiously mistaken. 
She was nervous and languid ; 
having hardly slept one hour un- 
disturbed by dreams fatal to re- 

pose, by excess of delight, or by 
severe, though illusory. affliction. 
Julia urged her to dress, as Sir 
Jasper | Melrose would do them the 
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honour of partaking their fami- 
ly dinner. Amelia remonstrated 
against the gross impropriety of 
receiving male visitors in Lord 
Kingsley’s absence ; and Julia re- 
plied, she must no longer delay 
making known to her, that Sir 
Jasper had full right to dine with 
unin or at any “meal to take a 

eat at the table; his bounty 
este with luxuries, Lerd Kings- 
ley had neither power nor will to 
on Amelia, and her boy from 
want. He was devoted to Lady V, 
and with amorous fatuity had 
staked his honor for the payment 
of her debts, which amounted far 
beyond his expectation ; and he 
could not spare a sequin, if his son 
was famishing. Sir Jasper had 
proved his generous constancy 
against discouragement, which ne 
other man could have overcome. 
Who, inthe wide universe but him- 


self, could have still loved a girk 


that had eloped with another ; 
and behaved, since their recent 
meeting with frigid coldness ? 
“ Coldness !” reiterated Amelia. 

—‘Alas! I rather fear it is toe 
glaring that fervid recollections 
are consuming the very spriug of 
my life. Oh! if bat one wish was 
allowed to me, from this moment, 
till I sleep in the grave—that wish 
should be, that 1 may be able to 
shew Sir Jasper my exalted esteem 
for his superlative merit, is more 
potent than the most intense pas- 
sion, that ever dried up all other 
sources of enjoyment; and in itself, 
concentrated all the feelings of a 
hapless girl. Yet, if Sir Jasper 
was less dear to me, and my child 
infinitely dearer, 1 would feed the 
povr innocent upon bread and 
water, earned by the meanest and 
most fatiguing toil, rather thau 
secure for him opulence, by debas- 
ing myself with a venal connec- 
tion.” 

“Could you deem it venal to 
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cherish the joys flashing in your 
humid expressive orbs, when in 
the extacy of recognition they met 
the lustrous eyes of Melrose ? His 
power over your heart is no longer 
incertitude ; but absolute convic- 
tion to yourself and to me, then 
why with hold from him the de- 
light of knowing your preference ? 
or why deny him opportunity for 
winning the fulness of privileged 
love ? listen to the soul-dissolving 
supplications of his ardent tender- 
ness ; see at your feet a figure at 
once fascinating and imperative ; 
to bend every wish to enamoured 
sympathy. Learn, simple Amelia, 
to distinguish between the endear- 
ing reluctance that enhances your 
compliance, and the coquettish or 
tyrannical folly that would soon 
eradicate every blissful impression. 
Remember, that the pride of maa, 
if once offended, is not to be ap- 
peased ; and he, that now offers to 
make you his dearer self, niay be 
lost by your coy affectation, You 
weep ; you clasp the poor boy to 
your breast; yet you hesitate to 
deliver him from penury. Roman- 
tic, inconsistent girl! common 
sense scofis at distresses we may 
remove, yet persist in undergoing.” 

“Oh Julia! this alluring repre- 
sentation is but one view of the 
case. My understanding, support- 
ed by bitter experience, could con- 
trast your bigh lights, with dark 
and dismal, and I fear, juster 
shadings ; but alas! my inclina- 
tions oppose the attempt. Will 
you have no pity for a wretched 
mother, who could make every 
other sacrifice for the babe she 
nourished at her bosom, and weaved 

in tears ; but cannot, even for him, 
resign her slender hold on the 
esteem of Sir Jasper Melrose.” 

« Prettily spoken Amelia! but 
with more sound than sense. All 
pretenders to refined sensibility are 
are vastly prompt in professing 
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alacrilty for any sacrifice, except 
that which is immediately requi- 
site. The question is not, whether 
Sir Jasper Melrose is to fulfil your 
absurd notions of esteem, but whe- 
ther this interesting little creature 
is to die of hunger, while his mother 
prefers fanciful sentimentality, to 
averting from him, the shocking 
doom ? And let me tell you, that 
thongh you may imagine yourself 
weary of life, and are pleased to 
enact the heroine, you cannot pre- 
tend a right to abridge the days 
of Adolphus. All that love, mater- 
nal affection, sublime charity, or 
superb elegance of taste can desire, 
all these, and much more than I 
can enumerate, may belong to 
Amelia ; yet she tacitly rejects 
every means of happiness for her- 
self, or others, and chooses to pule 
and whine, for no other reason that 
I can comprehend, but the pride of 
singularity.” Amelia wrung her 
hands, and after a paroxysm of 
mute agony, exclaimed, “Oh ! how 
shall the creature once honoured 
by the hope of a legal union 
with the noblest of lovers—how 
shall she learn to exist as his 
despicable, shameless, dependant ? 
The selfish gratification of being 
again cherished by fondness, and 
decorated by splendour, will, pet- 
haps, for a time, suspend or dazzle 
my real sense of that condition ; 

but sad reverses would soon prove 
the truth of a remark I formerly 
made to you, that though I may 
gain, T cannot preserve the heart 
of Sir Jasper Melrose, The effer- 
vescence of novelty would soon 
evuporate ; and reverses must at- 
tend our connection, when no longer 
infatuated by passion, all the dic- 
tates of his luminous understanding 
held me up te contempt. Dreadful 
alternative! T must henceforth shun 
the object that alone binds me to 
life and joy, or I must yield to 
love, fur ever teembling on the 
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brink of satiety, coldness, indif- 
ference, and despair.’ Sir Jasper 
heard every word interchanged by 
the sisters, and Julia protracted 
the conversation through windings 
of artifice, that insensibly led 
Amelia to disclose she was begin- 
ning to view with less repugnance 
a state familiarized to her mind, 
by the frequency of glozing mis- 
representation. Worn out by con- 
tending affections, she sunk about 
noon into troubled sleep, and Julia 
left her to concert with the baronet 
how Amelia’s imagination might 
be enkindled. He reconciled his 
better propensities to these devices 
by taking for granted, that if he 
thwarted Julia, she would involve 
Amelia with an admirer less scru- 
pulous in the means employed to 
remove or conquer her fasti:lious 
apprehensions. Le therefore con- 
sented to furnish books or paint- 
ings that might inure her to the 
scenes they prepared for her, and 
so fatal had she found the influence 
of poetical or pencilled delinea- 
tions of vicious pleasure, that when 
converted to Christian penitence 
and self-denial, she dedicated un- 
remitting exertion to deter youth 
from venturing to deceive them- 
selves by insidious corruptors, that 
promise enjoyment, and conduct 
their dupes to disgust and chagrin. 
By amusing herself with the pro- 
ductions of “perverted talent, Ame- 
lia gradually lost the sensitive 


dread of exposing herself to great- 


ertemptations. Sir Jasper spent 
several days with her and Julia, 

and as he spoke of an expected call 
to Leghorn, where he should, per- 
haps, ‘be detained some months, the 
precarious felicitics of his society, 
became every hour more tenderly in- 

teresting. He bade her adieu each 
evening with looks her own feelings 
would too well explain, and she 
saw him return to breakfast, as an 
uuhoped cause of joy. A constant 

Yel. III, December, 1839. 
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residence in the same house with 
Amelia had secured for Sir Jasper 
the reputation of a favoured suitor, 
and this ec/at, with each new disco- 
very of herfine genius and high at- 
tainments, gave a more eager impes 
tus to his vanity, in seeking a tri- 
umph over the most celebrated of 
fair frail ones, Yet, lingering senti- 
ments of respectfal love obviated 
the measures Sir Jasper would 
have adopted with any other object. 
He remembered that she whom he 
sought to entangle as a prey, had 
once been estimated asa prize— 
Perhaps no ensnarer ever had so 
many, aud powerful ties of attach- 
ment to his victim—yet, having 
prevailed, how soon did all the 
ere cousequeuces of female 
credulity, render her desolate; 
though environed by magnificence, 
and, until she renounced criminal 
gratification, no sun rose npon her 
in comfort. Let all whom it may 
concern apply the salubrious warn 
ing to avoid sin—or, if unhappily 
they have gone astray, let them 
return to the only refage of stained, 
defaced souls— christian repen- 
tance. The poor Ameiia heard no 
voice of admonition. She was con- 
tinually subject to Julia’s artful in- 
Sinuations, who contrived to fan 
the smoulde ring fire she laboured 
to hide from Sir Jasper. He per- 
ceived the unavailing aitempts to 
dissemble her love. He saw her 
humbled to the dust by conscious 
ess of past shame, and the risk of 
asgray ated degradation, yet in Sir 
Jasper’s mind, “her humiliation had 
not sunk her beneath the standard 
of respect. He reverenced the 
symptoms of original delicacy. The 
substance was destroved—but a 
shadow remained and lovers not 
infrequently worship tilusion, — 
Their reciprocal feelings could not 
be defined, but they were mutu- 
ally understood, and Amelia too 
late entertained serious alarm. 
20 (Te be continued.) 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





HYMN ror CHRISTMAS DAY. 


“ Te decet hymnus.” Ps. 65—v. 1. 


Fairest of days! recorded time, 

Hath none to shew, like thee sublime, 
Immortal life thou bring’st to view, 

A world restor’d*—all things made new- 


He comes! ¢ the great Redeemer comes! 
Who, in himself, perfection sums ; 

He comes, from evil, earth to free, 
Through him complete deliverance see. 


Hear, all ye tribes of human race ! 
Hear, and accept the offer’d grace ; 
To Him be glory, lionour due, 
Who full salvation brings to you. 


Before this morning’s lucid ray, 
Let ev’ry sorrow flee away ; 

Hail,t all-perferming Saviour, hail, 
Thy mercy and thy truth prevail. 


With willing minds the nations bow, § 
Subdued by goodness, thee avow ; 
We sce thy light increasing shine, || 
The hymn of gen’ral praise be thine. 


PHEMIUs. 
Oct, 20, 1819. 


* Isaiah, cap. 65—v. 17. Rev. cap. 
21—v. |. 

+ Isaiah, cap. 40—v. 10—cap. 45. 11. 

t Isaiah, cap. 26—v. 1%—cap. 40. 23. 

§ Isaiah, cap. 29—v. 18 and 24— 
Ps. 110—v. 3- 

} Luke, cap. 2—v. 52. 


PPI 


WINTER SCENERY. 


“ Summa hyeme.” Cicero. 


Winter prevails: o’er hill and plain, 
Silence and desolation reign: 

No more the voice of joy is heard, 
Wor insect bums, nor sings the bird. 


The streams no more in murmurs glide, 
The potent frost o’ercomes the tide, 
The tree its naked boughs extends, 
Down to the root the sap descends. 


The shrub, exhaling od’rous sweets, 
Th’ olfactory nerves no longer greets, 
Fruits, herbs, and flowers, alike decay, 
No more with pleasure mark the day, 


The sun himself no longer cheers, 
But destitute of warmth appears ; 
His light alone atfords, to show 
How void of comfort all below : 


But winter’s term shall pass away, 
Again shall joy resume the sway ; 
From ev'ry eye the tear shall cease, 
The time arrive of perfect peace. 


Oh, come! thou long expected year ; 
Unvarying brightness, haste, appear ; 
Oh, come! thy glorious views impart, 
And fill with comfort ev’ry heart. 


PHEMIUS. 


* There is an awful grandeur in the 
appearance of the depth of winter, ‘ Sum- 
ma Hyeme,” as styled by Cicero, Its 
features ure majestic, and not altogether 
devoid of beauty, when considered in 
certain points of view, 

But that which affurds real pleasure 
to the contemplative mind, is the con- 
scious assurance that the reign of torpor 
will not be of long duration ; that on the 
contrary, it will soon yield to the benign 
influence of returning spring. 

The idea of the general resuscitation 
of nature, has an especial tendency to 
fill the bosom with joyful hope. 

PHEMIUS. 

Oet, 25, 1819. 


VERSES 

Written by an English gentleman,* 
on seeing an infirm old man treated 
with indecent mockery, by a young 
rabble, in the street of Pisa, in 
Italy, where every westige of an- 
tiquity 2s viewed with so much 
veneration. 

The mould’ring tower, the antique bust, 

The ruin’d temple’s sacred dust, 

Are view’d with rev’rence and delight; 

But man, decay’d, and sunk with years, 

And sad infirmities, appears 

An object of neglect and slight. 


Ah ! thoughtless race, in youthful prime, 
You mock the ravages of time, 

As if you could elude its rage ; 

That piteous form, which you despise, 
With wrinkled front, and beamless eyes, 
That form, alas ! yew’ll take with age. 


* Governor Henry Ellis, 
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Some vital sparks, that ev’ry day, 
Time’s rapid pinions sweep away, 
Prepare you for this hapless date ; 
When left, and slighted in your turn, 
Your former levitics you'll mourn, 
And own the justice of your fate. 

H., E. 


This piece I received from a highly- 
valued friend. 
October 4, 1819. 


CPP OP 


SONNET. 


PHEMIWUS. 


“There is a sweet and tranquil air in 
virtue.” PETRARCH. 


ee 


O! with what soft and mild benignant 
grace, 

Sweet virtue, smiles thine heav’n-illu- 
min’d face ! 

Serene as sleeps the orb on Thetis’ 
breast, 

And tranquil too as slumb’ring infants 
rest ! 

No cares disturb—no wreck the bosom 
knows, 

Nor love, nor hate, breaks on the mind’s 
repose ! 

0! bless’d possessor of a treasure sure, 

(Who, wanting all besides, can ne’er be 
poor !) 

’Tis thine, when friends are false, and 
wealth is fled, 

To raise the languid eye, and drooping 
head ; 

Beyond the confines of the grave, to see 

The blissful realms that ope eternity ! 

Upborne by angels to that happy shore, 

Where virtue reigns, and death is tri- 
umph’d o’er ! 

Oct. 1819. Harr. 


PCr re 


STANZAS TO LAURA, 


Having parted from her in the 
evening. 


Alas! those simple, sorry words, Good- 


night, 
Unmeaning, careless, source of grief 
to me ; 
Welcome, ah! welcome, moon, thy silver 
light, 
I'll sigh my sorrows to the winds and 
thee. 
Time was, when at the purpling close of 
day, 
Life, love, and Laura open’d to my 
view ; 
Whilst thou, ascending pale, forbad’st 
my stay, 


I fear’d, yet linger’d for, her fond 





= 
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Then, fraught with kindness, came th 
dulcet sound, 
Ah! did anxiety my heart beguile! 
When I imagin’d ev’ry wish was crown’d, 
And felt enraptur’d with her magic 
sinile. 


Ye gales, propitious, to my Laura’s ear, 
Bear a!! my sorrows, and recount them 


o’er ; 
Remind her of her coolness, and my 
fear, 
Admire her beauty, but confess ne 
more. 


yee 


Aug. 1819, 


PPLPL 


SONNET TO A LADY. 


meee 


*Tis but a few short days, dear, gentle, 
friend, 

Since I was wand’ring ’neath the lofty 
bowers 

Hard by thy dwelling. Pleasant then 
the hours 

Of noon or eve, when the bright sun did 


lead 

A glorious radiance where the branches 
bend, 

Or glitter, ’mid the azure seeming 
showers 

Of golden arrows quiv’ring o’er the 
flowers, 

When the sweet south its gentle breath 
did send. 

Chang’d is the scene of beauty ; wither’d 
leaves, 


And cold grey clouds, with rain, are now 
descending ! 

Oh, what a diff’rent web my mem’ry 
weaves 

Of recent joy, when thou wert sweetly 
blending, 

Thought, fancy, smiles ;—yet, in this 
world-vex’d breast, 

Remembrances like this give life a cheer- 
ful zest. 


Oct. 30, 1819. 


PIPPI HP 


SONG. 


nae 


Ah! gentle maid, of love beware, 
For when it once hath touch’d thy 
breast, 
Tis hard to ’scape from Cupid’s snare, 
Who smiles to break thy softer rest ! 


Ww. Lewis. 


When ‘beauty’s charms attracts his eye, 
A thousand various forms he takes 5 
And more is made of one soft sigh, 
Than warrior of his conquest makes ! 
Hatt. 
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A New Dictionary of Classical 
Quotations, on an Improved 
Plan: accompanied hy Corres- 
ponding Paraphrases, or Trans- 
lations. From the Works of 
Celebrated British Poets. By 
F. W. Blagdon, Author of the 
French Interpreter, &c.—12mo. 
Stodart. pp. 348. 1819. 


THE nature of this very neatly- 
printed little volume will be fully 
comprehended, from the statement 
that it is a selection of beautiful 
and interesting passages from emi- 
nent Greek and Latin authors, ac- 
companied by corresponding trans - 
lations, er paraphrases, by our 
distinguished poets; and that the 
respective passages are arranged, 
alphabetically, under English: 
noun-substantives, with a line of 
illustration prefixed to each article, 
showing the nature or purport of 
the quotation, in the following 
manner :— 


“ Marriage, unequal, Unhappiness 
of one. 
‘Sic visum Veneri, cui placet impares 
Formas atque animos sub juga ahenea 


Sevo mittere cum joco.® 
Hor. 


Thus Venus sports; the rich, the base, 
Unlike in fortune and in face, 

f. To disagreeing love provokes ; 
When cruelly jocose, 


She ties the tatal‘noose, 
And bindsuneguals to the brazen 
yokes. 


‘‘ Logic,” 


« Respeciing the utilily of the 
sent work,”’ observes the Edit 
present work,” observes the Editor, 
‘« were any thing necessary to be 
added, we might observe, that it 
has asort of prophetic approbation 
of the great Dr. Johnson, who 





says,* ‘ we frequently fall into 
error and folly, not because the 
true principles of action are not 
known, but because ihey are not 
remembered ; and he may, there- 
fore, be justly numbered amongst 
the benefactors of mankind, who 
contracts the great rules of life 
into short sentences, that may 
easily be impressed on the memory, 
and taught by frequent recollection 
to recur habitually to the mind. 
The celebrated Sir Tuomas 
More, also, in recommending a 
friend how to choose a wife, hopes 
he may meet with one who may 
be learned, if possible, or, at 
least, capable of being made so. 
‘A woman, thus accomplished 
(says he) will be always drawing 
sentences and maxims of virtue 
out of the best authors of an- 
tiquity; and by such recreation, 
she will be herself in all changes 
of fortune, neither blown up in 
prosperity nor broken by adversity, 
She will infuse knowledge into 
your children with their milk, and 
from their infancy train them up 
to wisdom.’ It must surcly be 
admitted, that the studies of our 
amiable and virtuous females will 
at Ieast he greatly facilitated by 
the use of this publication. But 
not to them alone will it be useful 
ahd interesting: it abounds with 
acute and impressive passages, in 
excitation of virtue, and reprehen- 
sion of vice; and it must have the 
important effect of rendering all 
who have received, as well as those 
who have missed the advantage of, 
aClassical Education, more familiar 
with the genius aud beauties of 
Ancient Literature than they could 
otherwise becume.” 


* Rambler, No CLXXV. 
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The Lament of Napoleon, Mis- 
placed Love, and minor Poems. 
By S. R. Jackson, 1819. 


Few of our fair readers are, per- 
haps, aware of the number of lighter 
ieces, more particularly in poetry, 
with which the press is constantly 
teeming, and among which “ full 
many a flower is born to blush un- 
een.” ‘The poems before us are 
not very likely to be greatly dis- 
tinguished ‘rom this mass of pro- 
ductions, many of them worthy of 
a better fate, and we congratulate 
our author on his being prepared 
to meet this doom without disap- 
pointment, for he says, “1 am 
aware that, amid the multitude of 
youthful bards now before you, 
very few are successful ;” he also 
seems aware that the subject of 
the principal poem “ many will 
condemn” ; we certainly think it 
one from which our fair readers 
will derive very little of pleasure 
or instruction. 

The next poem, intituled Mis- 
placed Love, is founded on the 
passion of Bernardo for Adelaide, 
who is thus described : 


** But who is she in vest of green, 
Gliding the lofty oaks between, 
Whose eye so cautious round surveys, 
Whose trembling step such haste be- 

trays ? 
Tis Hubert’s daughter Adelaide, 
A lovely, but inconstant maid, 
With falsehood’s heart, but feet of love, 
Up the steep path behold her move, 
She stays her steps upon the hill, 
And listens! all around is still, 
Save the rude torrent’s murmur deep, 
As down the rock its surges sweep 

In heedless wild career : 
And from the neighb’ring castles wall, 
The lowly sentry’s bugle call, 

That breaks upon her ear. 
Fix’d to the spot awhile she stood, 
Bending in list’ning attitude, 
The sighing breeze play’d gently thro’ 
Her graceful locks of yellow hue, 
That o’er her lovely bosom rell'd, 
Veiling its ivory orbs with gold ; 
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Ne’er was-there face than her’s more 
fair, 
An eye more bright, or softer hair ; 
Behold her high and polish’d brow, 
Whiter by far than Alpine snow. 
Her ruby color’d moisten’d lip, 
Where angels might ambrosia sip : 
Her form perfection’s acme view’d, 
As on the lofty summit rude 
She stood in loveliness array’d, 
The goddess of the sylvan shade, 
Endow’d with ev’ry pleasing sweet. 
And when soft feelings movw’d her, 
The sternest heart that ever beat, 
The proudest soul had lov’d her.” 


She plights her faith to him, 
but, 


“She, proud of conquest o’er his heart, 
Feels not a pang from him to part ; 

Her breast to tenderness no slave, 
Own’d not the faint farewell she gave ;”’ 


Bernardo, discovering her false- 
hood, stabs her to the heart, and 
then destroys himsclf. Of the 


minor poems, the following will — 


serve aS a specimen ° 
« There was a harp she us’d to prize, 
Of love a last sad token, 
But now, alas! untovch’d it lies, 
Its strings of music broken. 
The voice hath died, 
That with it sigh’d, 
The hand that once swept o’er it, 
Is pale and chill, 
The sound is still; 
Ah! who can ere restore it. 
There was a light within her eye, 
That spoke to me of gladness ; 
But that soft glance has long gone by, 
lis now the gleam of madness. 
The mind has flown, 
That gave it tone, 
And woke her harp’s sweet numbers ; 
And each wild string, 
So wont to ring, 
In mournful silence s!umbers.”’ 


eLetter 


White Hats; or, The Reformiad, 
A Poem, inthree Cantos. By 
Humphry Helicon, Poet Lau- 
reate to the Radicals. 8vo. 
THE greater part of our fair 

readers are, we have no doubt, 

much better employed than in 
studying the politics of the day; 
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282 Literary Intelligence. 


but as, from their general inter- 
course with society, in an age so 
enlightened as the present, they 
cannot be ignorant of what is pass- 
ing in the world,—such a produc- 
tion as the one now before us may 
possess some portion of interest in 
their eyes. 

The satire of this little Mock- 
Heroic, as its title clearly indi- 
cates, is levelled against the modern 
reformers, or, as they are now more 
generally termed, the “ Radicals.” 
Without entering into the politics 
of that party, or those of the au- 
thor, which are the vcry antipodes 
of each other, we have only to ob- 


serve, that a vein of light humour, 


pretty highly seasoued, runs 
through his performance. Of his 
manner, the following excerpt, 
professing to be a portrait-—we 
cannot speak to the fidelity of the 
resemblance-—of Cobbett, will con- 
vey a tolerably fair idea :— 


“« Now, e’er I farther trace my story, 
Or follow up our hero’s glory, y 
Or tell you what his present fate is, 
Whether he breathes in bliss or woe, 
Vj] paint you CosBett’s picture gratis : 
Few artists, though, would paint it so! 
And first, his birth ;—it hath been said, 
‘That he was in a forest bred, 

Among wild cats, and wilder swine, 
And suckled by a‘ Porcupine.’ 

But, while he bore his nurse’s name, 

He had not sought a vulgar fame ; 
Norhad he us’d his quills, to dart 

Their venom in his country’s heart ! 

His face—a frowning, faulty, fair one :— 
His head, like other heads, hath hair on: 
His neck—in length, a small defaulter, 
Yet long enough to fit a halter ! 

His legs—-much larger than two spindles: 
His ancles—my description dwindles 
Down to the earth! His talents truly, 
Strange, pragmatic, and unruly ; 

And various, tov, for he hath written 
Unnumber’d tracts, to shew his wit in. 
Ten thousand frothy, weekly, letters, 

In which he always mobs his betters, 

A little book, about the weather, 

Hail, rain, blow, snow, all together ! 
Another book, on garden seeds, 

Which no man likes, and no one reads. 
A grammar, written for the sailors, 


Soldicrs, spinners, weavers, cow-boys! 


armen, coblers, tinkers, tailors, 


Porter s, ’prentices, and plough-boys!« 
N.B. This book is full of blunders, 
As heaven and earth are full of wonders 
Although he always seems to be 
The champion of sweet Liberty, 
He hath not always breath’d the air 
In which she flies, unfetter’d there. 
No—twice he caught the prison-munia ;—~ 
In Newgate, and in Pennsylvania ! 
Though not so dire as storm and thunder, 
Fire, desolation, sword, or plunder ; 
Widow’s tears, or orphan’s cries ; 

This mania, though not one of these ills, 
Tt may, alas! attack us twice, 

Unlike the whooping-cough, or mea- 

sles !” 


««* See title-page to Cobbett’s Grammar.” 


Sk oe nd 


Literary Intelligence. 

It is proposed, on the 15th of 
January next, to commence the 
publication of a monthly volume, 
printed in the manner of an ordinary 
Novel, but occasionaliy varied in 
type and bulk, according to the 
quantity, though always sold at 
the fixed price of 5s. 3d. per yo- 
lume, in boards, under the general 
title of “ The Circulating Library,” 
or Periodical Series of Original 
Novels, Romances, and Tales: 
consisting partly of original works 
by eminent writers, who have 
promised their co-operation, and 
partly of translations of new or 
unknown works, from the French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, Persian, 
and Arabic languages. Unless the 
plans should be varied by unex- 
pected co-operation, or by the 
intervening publication of foreign 
works of eminence, it is intended 
that the early volumes shall be as- 
sorted as under : 

Vol. I.—An original Novel. 

Vol. I1.—A translation from the 
French. 

Vol. I1f.—Translations from the 
German. 

Vol. 1V.—An original Novel. 

Mr. Mackay has purchased from 
Mr. Willson of the Opera House, 
his Compleat System of English 
Country Dancing, which will appear 
in the course of the ensuing month. 
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THE DRAMA. 


Drury LANE. 


Mr. Kean made his first appear- 
ance this season as Richard the 
Third. The tragedy is got up 
with a degree of taste and splen- 
dor, and with an attention to the 
real scenery and actual costume of 
the age, that do equal credit to 
the research and the liberality of 
the manager. ‘The new scenes, of 
the Tower Garden, with the Tower, 
as it was, of the arched passage, 
with the entrance to the apartment 
where the young princes are sup- 
posed to have been murdered, and 
of the actual room in which Henry 
VI. was confined, are executed in 
the very best style of scenic deco- 
ration, and have a beautiful effect. 
The house was crowded to an ex- 
cess, and Mr. Kean was most 
enthusiastically greeted ou his en- 
trance. Of his performance we 
need say nothing, being so well 
known ; it is undoubtedly his mas- 
ter-piece, which he will never ex- 
cel. Mr. Elliston’s Richmond 
possessed merit, but it is not in his 
favourite linc. The play is alto- 
gether well performed. 

Mr. Howard Payne’s judicious 
compilation of Brutus has been 
performed, and gave Mr. Kean an 
opportunity of displaying his powers 
in one of his most successful ef- 
forts. A Mr. Mudd made his first 
appearance as 7itus, which was a 
decided failure. 

Mr. Braham continues to attract 
crowded audiences. His Henry 
Bertram, in Guy Mannering, is 
most successful. In“ Love’s Young 
Dream’? he is very rapturously 
encored; but “ Scots wha hae wi 
Waliace bled’”’ he invariably sings 
three times. Nothing, perhaps, 
ever exceeded the musical taleut 


it displays. 


CoveNT GARDEN, 


Mr. Macready has very success- 
fully attempted the arduous cha- 
racter of Rechard ITT, and proved 
himself no mean competitor with 
his rival, Kean. The tent scene 
was very fiue ; it was at once pictu- 
resque and awful ; his agitation from 
the appailing vision was terrific- 
ally pathetic, perhaps too much 
so; and his battle scene was in the 
very best style of acting, His 
dying scene was followed by the 
most enthusiastic shouts of a very 
crowded audience. , 

Dryden’s masque of Arthur and 
Emmeline, as altered by Garrick, 
has been got up with all the splen- 


dor, taste, and richness of decoras ° 


tion for which Covent Garden sur- 
passes ail the theatres of Europe, 
To this magnificence is added the 
most exquisite of our old music; 
and in a sort of fairy enchantment 
it seems hard to say which sense is 
the most enraptured. [t is a feli- 
citous revival ; for with the magni- 
ficent pageantry, which has recently 
been so often combined with sheer 
absurdity, we have Dryden’s poetry, 
and Purcell’s music. ; 

An interlude has been produced, 
called Helpless Animals. The 
plotis very simple. An innkeeper, 
going headlong ayainst the opinion 
of the present day, which would 
wisely prefer the substitution of fe- 
males for males in all stations for 
which they are fit, determines to 
discharge every woman from his 
house, and employ those helpless 
animals, men, only. A relation, 
turned out in consequence, returns 
in masculine attire, as a Yorkshire 
lad; and, by a few common-place 
adveutures and equivoques, restores 
things to their proper state.—It has 
been withdrawn, 
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MIRROR OF FASHION 
For DECEMBER, 1819. 





cdalking Dress, 


Pelisse of brown velvet, trim- 
med with chinchilla. Bonnet of 
brown velvet, with feathers of the 
same colour. Shoes to correspond, 
and chinchilla muff. 


Cventig Dress 

A white lace skirt, over a pink 
satin slip; ornamented round the 
bottom with a fulness of white 
satin, confined at each edge by a 
narrow satin roulleau; above this 
is twe rows of trimming, which is 
surmounted by a fall of blond. 
The corsage is composed of white 
satin, trimmed with blond ruche. 
The hair ornamented with artificial 


flowers. White satin gloves and 
white kid shoes. 

We regret to state that the bo- 
dily heatth of his Majesty has of 
late materially declined. It is, 
however, but the ordinary progress 
of decay, which becomes more ra- 
pid in the finest constitutions as 
man descends in the vale of years, 
His Majesty’s constitution, strong 
from nature and the regularity of 
his life, at length begins to give 
way to the ravages of time. This 
change, however naturally to be 
expected, will excite a mournful 
impression upon the nation. 





DEATHS. 


Ce Rm 


DEATHS.—November 9, at Bristol, 
Mr. Bird, an artist of considerable emi- 
nence, and a member of the Royal Aca- 
demy. His last work, which was exli- 
bited at the British Gallery, was the 
embarkation of Lonis XVILL.; but his 
principal historical piece is Chevy Chace, 
which displays great excellence both in 
composition and grouping, and places 
him in the highest rank tor feeling and 
expression. But familiar life was his 
forte, and in this department he was 
second to Wilkie alone ; and in him the 
Royal Academy has been bereft of one 
of its brightest ornaments —Near Forres, 
Murrayshire, Hannah Grant, seventeen 
days the wife of Alexander Grant, Esq. 
of Thornhill. On the 19th of October 
he led her to the hymeneal altar, with 
every prospect of long life and happi- 
ness; on the 2list a bilood-vessel burst, 
aud all the resources of medical skill 
were unavailing. She expired on the 
4th of Novenber, and on the 8th, in 
funereal woe, her disconsolate husband 
consigued her remains to the tomb deeply 
lamented by a numerous and respectable 
circle of triendsx—At Doneraile House, 
in the county ot Cork, while sitting in a 
chair, the Right Hon. Hayes St. Leger, 


Viscount Doneraile, of water in the 
chest.—At Mauritius, on the 16th of 
July, Sir Alexander Anstruther, Recor- 
der of his Majesty’s Court of Judicature 
at Bombay.—On the 24th of November, 
Martha, wife of Mr. Brown, keeper of 
his Majesty’s gaol of Newgate, who has 
Jeit six children in deep affliction —No- 
vember 22, at her house, ‘3prmg Grove, 
Hampstead, Catherine, relict of the late 
Junn Greg, Esq. of the island of Domi- 
nica, in the 8¢d year of Ler age.—No- 
vember 3, at Newington Green, Middle- 
sex, in bis 46th year, Mr. Jolin Billing, 
messenger to the Commission of Bank- 
rupts, having only survived his brother 
four days.—Miss Gordon, sister to C. 
Gordon, Esq. of Wiscomb Park, Down- 
shire, in consequence of a k.cked jaw, 
which proceeded from having a tooth 
drawn the week before.—On the 29th of 
September, after a lingering and painful 
illness, Mr. James Hopwood, in the 66th 
year of his age. He had long held a 
very distinguished rank, as an engraver 
of portraits; and was the foremost and 
most diligent in the formation of the Ar- 
tists Benevolent Fund ; of which he was 
secretary. 





J. ROBINS AND CO, PRINTERS, IVY LANE, LONDON. 
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